REQUIRE APPLICATIONS 
FOR SPORTING SHELLS 


Owners of firearms registered or 
re-registered after August 15, who de- 
sire permits for the puchase of am- 
munition for sporting purposes must 
apply to the nearest branch office of 
the Ration Administration, In Alberta 
branches are located at Edmonton, 
Grand Prairie, Calgary and  Leth- 
bridge. 

This announcement does not affect 
owners of firearms which were regist- 
ered prior to August 15, 

—_— Oo Oo 


TEA - COFFEE COUPONS 
EXPIRE END OF MONTH 


Tea and coffee coupons numbered 
14 to 29 and E1 to E6 in ration book 
8 will expire August 31, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board announces. 
Only those in ration book 4, numbered 
T-30 upwards, will be valid beginning 
September 1, 


POULTRY PLUCKING MACHINE 


A mechanical poultry plucking ma- 
chine has been designed by an engi- 
neer employed by the Nova Scotia 
department of agriculture, One man 
operating this machine can_ easily 
pluck an average of a hundred birds 
an hour. 


ALBERTA DAIRY PRODUCTION 


A recent report issued by the Dairy 
Branch shows that Creamery Butter 
production in Alberta decreased 7.2% 
during July as compared to the same 
month in 1943. The northern section 
showed a very slight decrease but due 
to short pastures in the east central 
and southern districts, decreases of 
13.1% and 7.2% respectively were re- 
corded, 7 

Factory cheese production was quite 
satisfactory, being 35 per cent great- 
er than July 1943, 


DUCKS DAMAGE PEA CROP 


A report from Brooks, Alberta, says 
that the pea crop in the Eastern Ir- 
rigation District is estimated to be 15 
per cent below normal. Much of this 
crop is cut and suffering damage from 
hordes of wild ducks, The loss will 
amount to thousands of dollars, 
may have arisen, 


HUNTERS GET AMMUNITION 


Nimrods may obtain small arms 
ammunition this season under revised 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board which declares applicants 
may obtain permits for sporting pur- 
poses from any Local Ration Board 
between August 20 and September 30, 

The maximum allowance is 100 rim 
fire cartridges for every owner of a 
registered rim fire rifle, and 50 shot 
shells for every owner of a registered 
shot gun, No centre fire cartridges 
will be releasd for sporting since 
heavy demands are made on this type 
of ammunition by essential users. 

The procedure to procure ammuni- 
tion is to present gun registration cer- 
tificate and ration book or card to a 
Local Ration Board, which will issue 
permits for this purpose during the 
stated period, Permits will be valid 
for the purchase of ammunition be- 
tween September 1 and December 31 
inclusive, 
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CARBON TAXPAYERS 
PETITION DEP’TMENT 
FOR HOSP. SERVICE 


Over Two-Thirds of 
Tax Payers Sign Up 


Messrs, L, Wilson and J, Holland 
of the Drumheller Municipal Hospital 
Board were in town Saturday and re- 
viewed the tax roll of the Village of 
Carbon with a view to establishing a 
requisition for the Village in the ev- 
ent that the ratepayers were in favor 
of entering the hospital district. 

The requisition arrived at was $650 
and would require a rate of two mills 
for hospital purposes, with a mini- 
mum of $6 for each taxpayer, 

The members of the Hospital Board 
and S.F, Torrance, secretary-treasurer 
of the Village then circulated a peti- 
tion among the ratepayers to find out 
if they were in favor of Carbon being 
included in the hospital district at 
Drumheller, With very little opposi- 
tion to the plan the necessary two- 
thirds of the ratepayers signed the 
petition, which is being forwarded to 
the Department of Health at Edmon- 
ton. Should the Deparment approve 
of the plan it is expected that Carbon 
will be included in the Drumheller 
Hospital District, commencing Janu- 
ary Ist next, 

Another petition is being circulated 
among the farmers of Twp, 29, Rge., 
23, w4th, to have this area included 
in the Drumheller Municipal Hospital 
district, and we understand that the 
plan is being favorable received by 
the ratepayers affected, John Atkinson 
Sr. and Bert Charlebois are circulat- 
ing the petition and anyone interested 
should get in touch with either of 
these gentlemen, 


P.O, DONALD IRVINE DAHM 


Of Rockyford, Alta., has completed 
his Flying Instructors course at No. 
2 F.LS, Pearce, Alberta, His brother, 
James, is overseas as a Pilot and has 
Completed his first tour of operations, 
Before enlisting in the RCAF Donald 
was a student at Regina College. 


BATTERIES FOR RADIO 
AND TRACTOR USE 
@ 


Burgess Battery Packs — Burgess ‘C’ Batteries 
Burgess Radio ‘B’ Batteries — No. 6 Batteries 
Globelite 2-Volt ‘A’ Batteries — Hot Shots 


Equip Your Radio and Flashlight Now 
® 
YOU’LL DO BETTER AT 


THE FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


RED & WHITE STORE 


Interviewer: Have you had any experience in defence work? 
Young Girl Applicant: Yes, I used to go with a sailor, 


JOIN THE “25” CLUB 
BUY AT LEAST ONE WAR SAVINGS STAMP EACH WEEK 


With the purchase of a War Savings Stamp from your 
Druggist during September you receive a free coupon, 


This Coupon may win you a genuine Frigidaire, 
or one of the additional prizes 


McKIBBIN’S DRUG STORE 


A.F, McKIBBIN, Phm, B,, Prescription Specialist, CARBON, Alta, 


THE MISSING TOMBSTONE 


When thieves take to stealing tomb- 
stones there can’t be much else to lift 
without the odds of apprehension be- 
ing against the law breakers, How- 
ever that is exactly what has hap- 
pened at the Catholic cemetery at 
Carbon. 

Sometime between August 7th and 
llth someone entered the Catholic 
cemetery and took the marble tomb- 
stone from the grave of Mrs. Vin 
Castiglione, The monument was about 
three feet high and would weigh pos- 
sibly three hundred pounds or more, 
All that was left was the marble base, 
and so far no trace of the missing 
head stone has been found, 


ESTIMATED THAT 60 
PER CENT OF GRAIN 
CUT IN DISTRICT 


All Harvest Operations 
Delayed By Rains 


Rain last Thursday and again Mon- 
day has delayed harvesting of the 1944 
crop, but despite the wet weather it 
is estimated that 60 per cent of the 
grain has been cut in the Carbon dist- 
rict. 

Much of the grain this year has 
been swathed, but a number of farm- 
ers are still using the old reliable 
binder to cut their crop, and fields are 
now taking on that fall appearance. 

Some grain has been straight com- 
bined, particularly on stubble land 
where yields this year are compara- 
tively light. Yields on stubble have so 
far ranged from 10 to 15 bushels per 
acre, but many summerfallow crops 
will go 40 to 50 bushels, and it is ex- 
pected that the crop will average 25 
bushels to the acre. 


SHOOTING SEASON 
OPENS IN THIS AREA 
ON FRIDAY SEPT. 15 


Pheasant Season Opens 
Monday, October 9th 


Game regulatioss for bird and big 
game shooting in Alberta this fall 
have been announced by the Provin- 
cial game branch at Edmonton, 

In this part of the province the sea- 
son for ducks, geese, rails and coots 
opens on September 15th and closes 
on December 16th, Bag limit on ducks 
has been increased to 20 but contain 
the restriction that of the 20 not more 
than 10 shall be species other than 
mallards, Bag limit on geese is five 
per day and 25 for the season. 

Season on Hungarian partridge is 
uniform throughout the province and 
opens on October 2, closing November 
25. Bag limit is five a day and 50 for 
the season, 

Season for prairie chicken opens on 
October 2 and closes October 31, Bag 
limit is five a day and 50 for the sea- 
son, 

Pheasant Season Opens October 9 

The open season for cock pheasants 
south of Red Deer River ahd Rosebud 
Creek is from October 9 to November 
11, In the Eastern Irrigation District 
the season is from October 9 to No- 
vember 30, Bag limit is three a day 
and 80 for the season in all zones. 
BIG GAME SEASONS 
Big game seasons and_ regulations 
were also announced from Edmonton. 

Open season for mountain sheep 
and goat is from September 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, 

Open season for Deer, Moose, and 
caribou, except in closed areas or with 
special license, is from November 1 to 
December 16, One male animal of 
each of the above specie may be shot. 

Season for antelope, which requires 
a special license, is open from October 
28 to Novembeer 11, One animal, male 
or female may be shot, 


FATAL ACCIDENT TAKES 
LIFE OF DOUG. CASTIGLIONE 


A fatal accident occurred at the 
farm of Hugh De Blaquiere, 7 miles 
north east of Carbon on Wednesday, 
August 28rd about 8.30 a.m, when 
Douglas Hugh Castiglione, aged two 
and a half years, son of Thelma Cas- 
tiglione, was run over by a tractor 
and binder driven by Jack De Blaq- 
uiere, 

No one saw the accident, and no 
screams were heard, according to wit- 
nesses, but the child was found fatzlly 


injured after the tractor had _ been 
started up. 
Dr. G. H. Whitmore, Drumheller 


Coroner decided that an inquest was 
not necessary, and no blame was at- 
tached to anyone, 


FIFTH ARMY: BRITISH TROOPS IN ANZIO OFFENSIVE 


On May 23, 1944 British and Ameri- | 
can forces launched their successful | 
attack in the Anzio beachhead, This 
picture is one of a series taken with | 
British units, and in particular with | 
men of a well-known English regi- | 


“The World of Wheat” 
Reviewed Weekly By 
Major H.G.L. Strange 


CANADA AND POST WAR WORLD 

We hear much these days about 
Canada’s place in the post-war world. 
That place, it seems to me, is clear. 
Canada has a large surplus of wheat. 
During the period of after-war re- 
habilitation she will have to make 
that surplus available—much of it 
for a smal] return, some of it perhaps 
for no return—to the needy and suf- 
fering people of those countries that 
have been over-run by war, 

For the long peace years ahead 
again Canada’s position will be equal- 
ly clear, It will be to make her sur- 
plus of wheat and other foodstuffs, of 
pulpwood, minerals, fish and _ fruit 
which she produces in excess of her 
own requirements, available to the 
needy people in the world and in re- 
turn for the only money these people 
have—their own goods, commodities 
and services, 

This, it appears to me, is not a} 
privilege that Canada has, but a re- 
sponsibility she bears towards the 
hungry people of other countries, 

This means that something ap- 
proaching international Free Trade 
will have to be set up, and that Can- 
ada must lower her tariffs which to- 
day hinder foreign people from send- 
ing their goods into this country, All 
in the West, I suggest, should press 
for this Free Trade policy that will 
mean so much to our own prosperity. 
and to the future peace of the world. 


JOHN McKINNON NAMED 
PROG. CONSERVATIVE 
CANDIDATE, BOW RIVER 


John Angus McKinnon, Dalmead 
farmer and an Alberta native son, | 
was the choice of a Progressive Con- 
servative nominating convention held 
at Irricana on August 11th, to contest 
the federal riding of Bow River, He 
was nominated by Frank Collicutt, 
well-known stock grower of the Cross- 
field district, 

Mr, McKinnon was the unanimous 
choice of the convention, where more 
than 200 party supporters were pres- 
ent from all parts of the riding. 

John Bracken, national leader, ad- 
dressed the convention, 

Mr, McKinnon, who is 46 years of 
age, was born in the constituency, He 
is the son of Lachlan McKinnon, Al- 
berta pioneer, He is married and has 
one daughter, 

—_—_— oo 


W.E, LAMBERT WILL BE 
PRINCIPAL OF ACME SCHOOL 


W.E, Lambert, teacher of Room 3 
of the Carbon school last term, has 
resigned to take the principalship of 
the Acme school, and as a result the 
Board of Trustees here is looking for 
another teacher, 

Miss Norma Schielke of Carstairs 
has been engaged as teacher of Room 
two of the Carpon school, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
the former teacher, Miss Lindmark, 

Mr, P.H, Steele will again be the | 
principal of the Carbon school, and | 
Mrs, Ritchie will resume her position 
as teacher of the primary room, 

rc 


Mr. Aaron Klassen of head office of 
the Builders’ Hardware Stores, Cal- 
gary, was a Carbon visitor Tuesday. 


| visiting at the Bacon home in 


ment attacking the German defences, 
12 days later, the 5th Army had cap- 
tured Rome and was sweeping on in 
pursuit of Kesselring’s dirorganized, 
retreating army. 


MARTIN HECTOR DELIVERS 
FIRST LOAD OF 1944 GRAIN 


To Martin Hector, who farms south 
west of town goes the honor this year 
of delivering the first 1944 grain to 
a Carbon elevator, 

The grain was spring wheat and 

was delivered to the Alberta Pacific 
elevator on Saturday, August 19th, It 
weighed 61 pounds to the bushel and 
graded two northern, The wheat was 
grown on stubble land and was har- 
vested by the swath and pick-up me- 
thod, and averaged 10 bushels to the 
acre, ’ 
Many farmers have since marketed 
1944 wheat and the new grain is now 
coming into the local elevators, al- 
though wet weather this week has 
hindered operations, 


LITTLE ITEMS OF 
LOCAL INTEREST 


Mr. F.W. Ehnisz of Medicine Hat 
has purchased the section farm from 
J.B, Currie, south of town, 


Mrs. Holmes and daughter Lorraine 
May (born July 15) arrived last week 
from Victoria, B.C., and are visiting 
in town with Mrs, Holmes’ parents, 
Mr, and Mrs, W.A, Braisher, 


Mrs, Trembath and Son Jimmy of 
New Westminster, B.C, are visiting 
with her father, T.B, Laing. 


= 

Mr, and Mrs, Norton of Calgary are 
visiting Mrs, Norton’s parents, Mr, 
and Mrs, Jas, Bacon of Hesketh, 

Mrs, Elliott and Charlie Tighe were 
Calgary visitors last week, Mrs, EI- 
liott returned to Carbon Sunday, but 
Charlie went on to Didsbury to visit 
for a few days, 


Mr, and Mrs, Gaunce of Calgary are 
the 
Hesketh district, 


son | M.D. KNEEHILL 


TO COLLECT SEED 
GRAIN ADVANCES 


Gravelling Starts on the 
Three Hills-Drum. Road 


The Council of the Municipal Dist- 
rict of Kneehill No, 278 met Monday, 
August Ith, 1944, The Reeve, Mr, 
Hugh Parry presided. and all memb- 
ers of the Council were present, Ap- 
proval was given to the program of 
farm electrification being carried on 
by Canadian Utilities Limited west of 
Swalwell, C.H. Snell of Red Deer was 
engaged as surveyor, 

Approval was given to two appli- 
cations for Old Age Pensions, 

Wm, Hewlett of the Department of 
Municipal Affairs interviewed — the 
Council regarding Seed Grain Advan- 
ves made in years 1936 to 1939, The 
Secretary-treasurer was instructed to 
collect the advances, using seizure 
and distraint if necessary, 

Gravelling has started on the Three 
Hills-Drumheller road 

Next meeting of the Council will be 
held on September 11th, 


—_—_—————— 
BEAVER DAM \ MILE LONG 


— 

WINNIPEG—Beaver dams are a 
common sight in the north country, 
but one that strikes the eye of trad- 
ers and trappers has been built at 
Thicket Portage, 185 miles north of 
The Pas on the Hudson Bay railway. 

It is of giant size, one-quarter of 
a mile long, built three-quarters of a 
mile from the railway in marshlands, 

The dam is called a “smart engin- 
eering job.” Ft is wide, at the base, 
tapering off near the top, which is 
level, 


A MESSAGE TO FARMERS 


Every farmer who needs additional 
labor during the harvest season is 
urged to make his wants known to 
the nearest district agriculturist or 
to the nearest employment office, 

Help will be available from the 
Armed Services, from eastern Canada 
and from prairie towns and cities; but 
just how much help should be drawn 
from these sources cannot be esti- 
mated until the need is known, 

If the prevailing cloudy and wet 
weather continues for any length of 
time the harvest in southern Alberta 
will be delayed until th crops in cen- 
tral and northern Alberta have rip- 
ened, In that event harvest labor will 
be wanted in all parts of Alberta at 
the same time, and there isn’t enough 
labor in sight to satisfy such a de- 
mand, 

Some farmers will then have to get 
along without harvest labor. If you 
need harvest help place your order 
now, Without such an order you may 
not be able to get help when it is 
urgently needed, 

In Carbon Mr, S.F, Torrance has 
been co-operating with district agri- 
culturists and the provincial body in 
placing an order for men whenever 
they are required, However, no men 
will be brought into the district unless 
there is a demand for labor, 

—_ aon 


and Mrs. P.H, Steele were Cal- 
visitors Tuesday, 


Mr, 


| Sary 


From 1! to 


PUT IN YOUR 


WM, F. ROSS, Manager 


PROMPT SERVICE 


The weather has cleared off and so 
far no frost damage has been 
ported, 


Phone: 81 


KLINGTITE BELTING 
e 
WE STOCK KLINGTITE CUT BELTING 


FOR ENDLESS BELTS 


® 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE STORES LTD. 


CARBON’S LEADING HARDWARE 


6 inches wide. 


ORDER EARLY 


PHONE 3, CARBON, ALTA, 


GASOLINE, OILS AND GREASES 


Place your order now for your harvest 
requirements of Gasoline, Oil and Grease 


— GOOD PRODUCTS 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


| GARRETT MOTORS 


S.J. Garrett, Prop. 
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Canada’s Forests 


CANADA IS A COUNTRY 


have as yet only begun t 
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Canada 
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one national 


ist natural resources, 


There is, however, 


asset which has been used since earliest times, and which now must be 
carefully conserved if it is to continue to hold its present important posi- 
tion in our economic structure. This asset is our forests. It is estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics that there are in Canada more than 
1,200,000 square miles of forest lands. This constitutes a large propor- | 
tion of the total area of the Dominion, in fact, fifty-eight per cent. of the 
land in the nine provinces is taken up with forests, as compared to four- 
teen per cent. which is used for agriculture. Much of this forest land is 
Situated in the Prairie Provinces, mainly in the northern sections 
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a new chemical process which is claimed to give 


Wood Products softwood the desirable properties of hardwood. | 
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softwood in the British Empire. 
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Worst 


Reported To Be One Of The 
Failures In History 


The Allies will not only have hun- 
rope to feed next year, but 
faced with the problem of 
up for one of the worst crop 

Pe in North African history, if 
Fr 1 estimates that wheat and 
bar] roduction will drop 700,000 
tons under last year's crop are borne 
out 

The annual average crop in North 

Africa in recent years has_ been 


8,500,000 tons 


which usually provided 


© substantial surplus for export pur-| 


poses, but last year’s crop was 40,- 
000 tons she f filling North Afri 
ca req ts alone. 

rt uses for the coming failure 
b when Allied landings  dis- 
tra 1 farmers from proper plow- 
ing at the end of 1942 Then the 
sowing season last winter was first 
too wet and then too dry, due to 
which 25 t 30 per cent. less of the 
Burfa va own 

4 two months drought in Morocco 
d 1 almost the entire remain 
ing crop, and the summer locusts 
that year were the worst in 50 years 

ding acro the Sahara and 

t} mountains as far coastal 
M r and Tunisia 

In 1900 only one woman out of 


00 wore silk stockings 


HEY! SARGE 

WHERE'S 
YOUR 

5) MINARD'S 


Squadron Leader | 


Brother Of The Duke Of Hamilton | 
Is Reported Dead 
| Lord David Douglas-Hamilton,. 32, 


an R.A.F. squadron leader’ and 
brother of the Duke of Hamilton, on 
whose estate Rudolf Hess landed on 


his mystery 
1941, 
was 


flight from Germany in 
has died ‘during operations’, it 
announced 

Douglas-Hamilton’s 
“keep fit” movement led to his mar-| 
with Prunelli Stack, Britain's 
“perfect girl’ and pre-war leader of | 
the Women's league of health and 
beauty 

Shortly after their marriage Mar 


intrest in the 


riage 


shal Josef Stalin invited them to} 
visit Moscow because of his interest 
in the ‘keep fit’ movement. 

His three brothers, the Duke of 


Hamilton, Nigel and Malcolm are 
pilots In the Royal Air Force. 

His wife has been serving as 4 
nurse and a director of programs to 
promote the health and beauty of 
women war workers. 


| GEMS OF THOUGHT 


THOUGHT 


The key to every man is his 
thought. Sturdy and defying though 
he look, he has a helm which he 
which is the idea after which 
classified, 


obeys, 
all his facts 
son 


It is thought, and thought 
that divides right from wrong; 
thought only, 

human 
Moore. 


are Emer 
alone, 
it is 
that 
deeds 


and 
degrades 
George 


thought, 
elevates or 
and desires 
this 
in- 


By purifying human thought, 
state of mind with 
creased harmony 
affairs 


permeates 
all the minutiae of 
Mary Baker Eddy. 


human 


If, instead of a gem or even a 
flower, we could cast the gift of a 
lovely thought into the heart of a 
friend, that would be giving as the 
angels give..-George Macdonald. 
At Learning's fountain it is sweet 


to drink, 
3ut ‘tis a nobler privilege to think. 
John Godfrey Saxe. 


| As he thinketh in | 
Proverbs 23:7, 


Robert Fulton built a submarine 


his heart, so 
is he 


{cil laboratories, 


| industry 


{area 


| Uncle 
|for the 


|when he 


| he said, 
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Tar Sands 


Research Council Of Alberta Has 
Plan For Extracting Oll 
Research engineers in white coats 
bend over a witches’ cauldron fes- 
tooned with pipes. It fumes and 


|| bubbles and, with the technique of 


a dairy maid, they skim a tarry sub- 


stance from the surface with a 
spoon, 
In that rite, performed with the 


skill of long practice, the Research 
Council of Alberta believes it has the 
key to open the door to wealth in 
oil never seen before. By it, en 
demonstrate how oil-rich 
extracted from tar 


gineers 
bitumen can be 
sands. 

It’s a long they tell about 
the tar sands along the Athabasca 
River 250 miles northwest of Edmon- 
ton. Some say the sands contain 70 
per cent, of the world’s known oil 
supplies. Their eyes shine when they 
say that for sure there are about 
1,000 square miles where the tar 
sands lie in unknown depth. Perhaps 
there 30,000 square miles. No 
one knows with*tertainty, for no one 
has had time to examine all the 
area, 

The actual oil produced from the 
sands is minute in quantity compared 
with what it could be, provincial 
authorities say. What they hope is 
that a modern plant, using methods 
developed in Alberta Research Coun 
will be constructed 


story 


are 


soon on the 


model for others to tap the 
{over the long rich miles. 
They think one efficient provincial 


government plant will be enough. If 
the efficiency of the extraction method 
is demonstrated, they expect private 
will build others. The 
Dominion government is conducting 
tests with a plant at the tar sanas 
now. The Dominion is using 
methods not exactly the same as 
those proposed by provincial research 
officials. 


The Fastest Mile 


Speed Artist Who Ran Away From 
A Bear 

In Stockholm, Sweden, the other 
day, Arne Anderson, a school teacher, 
ran a mile in four minutes and one 
decimal six seconds. This is said to 
be the fastest mile run by man. But 
that statement is not correct. Our 
Uncle Ted went down into a swamp 
at the Black Donald one day and 
stuck his head into a hole to see what 
he could see. A bear was in that hole 
and he started to come out. And 
Ted started to run. He said 
first mile he only touched 
the top of the high spots with his 
feet, but after that he just settled 


|down to running and he was doing 


miles an hour on the level 
stop. By that 
rabbits, so 


forty-five 
decided to 
time he had outrun the 
and he figured that as rab- 
bits run faster than bears he could 
afford to ease up.—Trenton Courier 
Advocate. 


School Age 


| Determining Factor In Deciding When | 


A Child Should Leave School 
Age should not be the determining 
factor in deciding when a child should 
leave school, Lord Quickwood, Pro- 
vost of Eton, informed the House of 
Lords in the debate on the Education | 
Bill. No child should leave school 


Athabasca, to serve as a! 
| 
sands 


ALTA, 


Up Churchill Way 


Linking Western Canada With Europe 
By Way Of The Atlantic 
Scattered throughout northern 
|Manitoba like stepping stones from 
the settled to the unsettled, United 
States air bases at The Pas, at 
Churchill, Southampton and beyond, 
are miniature cities bright with the 
lights and humming with the activity 
only men on the threshold of war 

can bring. 

After more than two years secrecy, 
the curtain of censorship may be lift- 
ed by the Canadian and U.S. govern- 
ments to permit telling the full story 
of the construction of these Far 
North airports—-the northeast stag- 
ing route—linking Western Canada 
with Europe by way of the Atlantic 
Ocean, 

Churchill, 1,000 miles from Winnl- 
peg, forms the main base consisting 
of three large runways and a vast 
expanse of buildings including a mod- 
ern hospital and movie theatre. A 
gravelled highway links the base to 
the war-booming town of Churchill. 

The other bases are said to be} 
constructed along similar lines bat 
on a smaller scale. 

The Americans are reported to 
have brought increased hospitality to} 
the already famed reputation of the | 
friendly North. The big hangar at} 
Churchill has been filled for dances, 
and jitterbugging U.S. soldiers have 
delighted native Eskimos. 


Wildlife Service 


Scarcity Of Ducks Has Been Over- | 


come By Government Action 
The Canadian government 


the past few years, and because of 
this, United States sportsmen owe 
“a great debt” to them, according to 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, director ‘of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service at Wash- 
ington. | 

“If the federal government of Can- 
as well as the governments of 
had not co-operated 
in the work of 


ada, 
the provinces, 
so wholeheartedly 
conservationists both in the United 
States and Canada,” Gabrielson said, | 
“we could not have alleviated the 
so-called ‘duck depression’ as rapidly 
as we have done.” 

He explained that Canada set aside 
“millions of acres” as sanctuaries for 
ducks, geese, swans and other water- 
|fowl in addition to completing more 
than 20,000 water projects, ranging 
from small stock-watering ponds to 
large storage reservoirs and lakes 
for the benefit of the waterfowl pop- 
ulation. 

The “duck depression’’ occurred in 
the mid-1930's when the duck popu 
lation of North America dropped to 
the “alarmingly low” figure of 27,- 
000,000, it was said, due chiefly to a 
severe drought and unusually heavy 
shooting. Z3ut because of measures 
taken by both the Canadian and the 
United States governments, the 
| waterfowl population of the continent 
made a noteworthy comeback 
since that time. 

“Certainly the Fish and W ildlife | 
Service could have asked for no more 
co-operation than Canada has al- 
ways given,” Gabrielson said. ‘It 
has been a good neighbor indeed,” 


has 
| 


| Although she is only 22 years old, 


ORIGINATED IN FRANCE 
| Because the word is used so fre- 
| quently in the news columns now it 


has | 
played an important part in ne “8 
to quadruple the continental popula- | 
tion of migratory waterfowl during | 


employment choice of Lieut. 


before he built a steamboat, and 
offered it to Napoleon, who refused tt. 


until he could read a page of good jg apropos to point out that sabotage | 
English without the slightest effort was originated when the French used 
and explain all the important words! to throw their wooden shoes (sabots) , 
in it, he suggested. ‘into machinery. 

Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canter- | end Bae! 
bury, urged that the size of classes) A nerve runs through the entire 
in schools be cut down to reasonable length of an elephant tusk, which is 
proportions. “It is simply impossible really a tooth. It is this nerve canal 
to teach a class of 50 children,” de- that is visible on opposite sides of | 
clared the archbishop. You can only ivory billiard balls. 


entertain them.” ae 
- One sago palm tree produces 


An estimate places the number of enough food to keep a native of the 
dogs in the world at 70,000,000, } Dutch East Indies alive a year. 


New Stati on Design 


RT LEE 


SLT ELE? 


The Canadian National railway station of the future. 
symbolizes in field 
station design will be erected at Midland, Ont., 
by fire. 
and the decorative veneer of field stone and fireproofed cedar boards over 


j with the British Army, and is now 
| one of ten highly skilled officers who 


stone and glass the streamline trend of the modern age. 
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food needs...now more than ever 
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— 
Lieutenant Bar- 
bara Nation, tall, 
auburn haired C.- 
W.A.C officer from 
> Vancouver, B. C. 
was reading her 
from home 
in England recently when she jumped 
from her easy chair and whooped 
with delight, “Guess what! Mom's 
been promoted to major.” 

“Mum” is Major Madeleine Na- 
tion, C.W.A.C. officer at headquarters, 
Pacific Command, and she and her 
daughter have been side by side from | 
the beginning. They were both 
members of the British Columbia 
Women’s Service Corps prior to the 
formation of the C.W.A.C. They | 
went on active service together, and 
were on the same officers’ course 
and received their commissions in 
August, 1942. 

Now Lieut. Barbara is overseas in 
charge of a sub section of the Mili- 
tary Secretary's Branch, has met up 
with her Navy brother, Lieut. George 
Nation, R.C.N.V.R., and has had a 
reunion with him since his participa- | 
tion in action off the coast of Nor-| 
mandy. Stll, she is quite proud of) 
“Mum” and insists, “She is the one! 
you should be writing about, not) 
me.” 


= s s s s 

| WORK 
Radio research is the post-war 
cosh 
!Patricia Bond, formerly of Edmon- 
ton, now serving overseas with the 


C.W.A.C. as a specialist in Radar, 


Lieut. Bond graduated from the Unt- 
versity of London with her Bachelor 


of Science degree last year, after 
majoring in physics and_ radio. 
Shortly after, she enlisted in the 


C.W.A.C., took three special courses 


make up the Technical Liason Group 
at Canadian Military Headquarters | 
in Britain. Since leaving her home 
in Edmonton, Alberta, in 1937 to go} 
to England with her parents, she has 
become quite a _ scientist. Actually | 
on the last course she was the lone | 
woman among thirty men. Only nine 
|passed with Joan placing second. 


Designed by Chief Architect John Schofield, it 
The first of this advanced type of | 
to replace the old, wooden structure which was destroyed | 
The drawing of the front elevation shows the wide use of glass to assure light and airy public rooms 


| V.T.S., 


Every day more housewives 
find that ready-to-eat cereals 
play an important part in 
planning satisfying meals. 
They serve Kellogg's for 
breakfast, lunch, children’s 
suppers, snacks at any 

time of day! 


Also, she waited for her commission 
with the C.W.A.C. instead of im- 
mediately accepting one with the 
W.A.A.F.'s: “Because,” she explains, 


“I wanted to be with the Canadians.” 
s s s + s 


It all began when 

/ Te V2, two members of the 
ee C.W.A.C. stationed 

y at Fort Osborne 
Barracks, Winnipeg, 
decided to go on a 
long bicycle trip and 
get away from barracks. They 
wanted sunshine, exercise and sight- 
seeing. Since they didn’t care which 
direction they went, they decided to 
follow the Assiniboine river, and 
started from a spot in the heart of 
the city. In no time at all they were 
right back home, because Fort Os- 
borne is on the banks of the Assini- 
boine and they had followed the flow 


of the river. 
. . s s s a 


ROVER— 

She might be called a “Refugee 
CWAC”, but to the girls at No. 12 
Saskatoon, Sask., she is just 
Pte. Catherine Corr, a fair-haired 
girl with a delightful accent. Pte. 
Corr came to Canada four years ago 
from her home in Workington, Eng- 
land, to live with her sister in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. Since being in this 
country she has visited New York, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Kirkland 
Lake district and the West. In New 
York one of her greatest experiences 
was meeting composers James Ken- 
nedy and Sigmund Romberg. Pte. 
Corr has two brothers in the services, 


;one in the Royal Navy and another 


in the R.A.F. 


New Industries 
British Government Has Plans For 
Post-War Reconstruction 
Plans of the British Government 
to locate new industries established 
in the post-war reconstruction pro- 
gram in what were formerly re- 
garded as the distressed areas of Bri- 
tain were indicated in a statement by 
Hugh Dalton, president of the Board 
of Trade, in a statement to the 

House of Commons. 

“London is not one of the area 
where there is most need of develop- 
ment,” stated Mr. Dalton. “We will 


jcontinue in peace time to steer new 
| factory 


developments into areas 
where it is necessary to provide em- 
ployment for the people.” 


Ships have been launched side- 
ways, in sections, and upside down. 
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ROYAL MARINES AND! 


CANADIANS FRIENDLY 


Firm Friendship Has Developed 
Through Co-operation In Battles 


A firm friendship founded in co- 
operation in battle has been growing 
up between Canadian units and Royal 
marines. 

It began long ago in Hong Kong, 
where a small handful of marines 
were in action with the Canadians 
at Christmas, 1941. That is the be- 
ginning and end of that episode, for 
no details have ever come through 
about their last, desperate battle. 

But in August, 1942, at Dieppe, a 
Royal Marines Command landed to 
reinforce the Royal Hamilton Light 
Infantry. 

The next occasion on which Royal 
Marines and Canadians met was the 
invasion of Sicily. Here the ist 
Canadian Division landed in the 
southwest of the Pachino peninsula. 
The beaches on which they landed 
were dominated from the left flank 
by positions on a headland. 

Two Royal Marine Commandos 
knocked out defences there so thor- 
oughly that hardly a shot was fired 
at the leading Canadian troops when 
they came ashore. 

Nearly 12 months 
Marine Commandos again landed 
with the Canadians, this time in 
Normandy. They reached the beach- 
head on the heels of a famous Cana- 
dian regiment and passed through 
them to knock out the strong points 
of Hitler’s west wall. 

Other Marines in a novel role as 
armored artillery, supported this 
landing and cperated with Canadian 
troops when they made their first 
penetration inland. 

Later in the battle, a Royal Marine 
Commando was placed under Cana- 
dian Command with a special task 
to destroy the Germans in two vil- 
lages, Rosel and Rots, which lie in 
the wooded valley of the River Mue. 
This attack, supported by the Royal 
Marines with armored guns, captured 
both objectives with great killing of | 
Germans and the destruction of at 
least one Tiger tank. 


Fully Qualified 


General Alexander Knows How To 
Direct A Successful Retreat 


It has been said that no general 
should be called great until he has 
directed a successful retreat. Gen- 
eral Sir Harold Alexander’s first in- 
dependent command in this war was 
in Burma in 1942. He arrived at a 
time when the army was in danger) 
of being pinned down in the Irra- 
waddy Delta country, and assumed 
command during the progress of a 
powerful Japanese enveloping move-| 
ment. He succeeded in carrying out 
the most difficult of military opera-| 
tions—a retreat with the enemy on, 
his flank and rear. He destroyed the! 
oil wells and everything likely to be| 
of value to the Japanese as he retired | 
northwards and brought the army 
back over the mountains of north! 
Burma into India. His next fighting | 
appointment was to the Middle East 
Command where he planned the oper- | 
ations that carried the British army 
from Egypt into Tunisia. General | 
Montgomery has rightly been given} 
credit for the 8th Army’s success, 
but the strategy of the El Alamein! 
battle and the pursuit to Tripoli was 
directed by Alexander. 


later Royal 


A Word For Poland 
Was First European Nation To Take 
Stand Against Hitler 
Here is something which ought al- 
ways to be remembered not only by 
Americans but by Britons, Russians, 
Fighting Frenchmen and all the 
other Allies arrayed against Nazi 

Germany: 

Poland was the first European na- 
tion to stand up and fight Hitler; 
and even after their homeland was 
overrun by Germans (except for the 
part occupied from 1939 to 1941, un- 
der the Hitler-Stalin pact, by the 
Russians), thousands and thousands 
of Poles fought on against the Ger- 
mans on land, on sea and in the air. | 
Polish fliers in the R.A.F. acquitted 
themselves splendidly in the Battle 
of Britain. Polish ground troops 
have fought magnificently in Africa 
and in Italy. Even on the sea the 
remnants of Poland's gallant little 
navy refused to give up the fight. 

One of the noblest chapters in the 
history of World War II has been 
written and is being written by the 
Poles. Nobody can take that away 
from an indomitable people.—Buffalo 
Courier-Express, 


All houses on the main street of 
Istanbul, Turkey, are red by decree 
of the municipal council. On feast 
days, they are draped in the Turkish 
colors, 


Statistics show that most men of 
25 marry women of 22, but most men 
ef 35 marry women of 28, 
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| share was divided among himself and} 


|the education which 


Princess Elizabeth 


In The Role 


is 


Of Dish Washer 


Princess Elizabeth, heir apparent to the throne of England, is shown, right, doing her share of washing up 


after an outdoor meal at a camp of the Sea Rangers, British girls’ organization. 


Princess Margaret Rose, also visited the camp. 


First Atlantic Flight 


At Home In Air 


Made 25 Years Ago And Fliers Were | Swallows Do Things That Other Birds 


Awarded £10,000 
Who today remembers Jack AlI- 


Would Not Attempt 


You see a flock of them lined up| 


The princess’ younger sister, 


Music Is Medicine 


Famous 


| 
| 
| 


Opera Star Believes In 
Treatment With Rhythm 
Frieda Hempel is no doctor, but 


cock? The name may be unfamiliar) on a telephone wire along a country She knows that music is medicine. 
to many, even to young men who fly |road, notably only for their numbers; | She has watched it work. 


regularly over enemy country. He got and then one takes wing and another, | 
land suddenly they are all in the air,)S0prano has been performing 


a knighthood for a knightly act. 


The famous lyric and 
for 


Nearly 25 years ago Jack, with the | anq you catch your breath at the, Wounded servicemen in this war as 


now Sir Arthur Whitten-Brown, | 


beauty of their flight. 


They are She did in the First Great War. And 


made the first non-stop Atlantic! swallows, and they can do things in, She's found the recipe for melodic 
flight. Alcock was the pilot, Whit- the air that ordinarily able feathered Medicine is just as effective today as 
ten-Brown the navigator. Both Eng- | fiers would break their necks at- in 1918. 


lishmen. | 
They flew a Vickers-Vimy | 
plane from Newfoundland to Ireland. 


tempting. They are bank swallows, 


swallows; 


“Something gay, light and charm- 


bi- | probably, or cliff swallows, or eave! ing—waltzes, Schubert, little French 
all are summer dwellers S0ngs—that’s what 


the boys like. 


Alcock died on a London to Paris |jn this area, and all three varieties’ Nothing nostalgic, nothing sad. When 


flight. 
cottage in France. 
mourned him, 


In the mist he flew into a 
The whole world) 


are often seen together. 


;they hear gay songs, they relax. 


Watch them over a stream or pond They forget the world of battle.” 


lin the late afternoon—or the early! Music can do more than make 


Now, 25 years afterwards, on June! morning, if you are up to it—and servicemen forget the horrors of war- 


13, the firms that built the famous you will see what poetry of motion fare, the singer believes. 
They can’t quite paigning for an active kind of musi- 


Vickers-Vimy Tharked the annivers-! 


ary by an informal luncheon to Whit-! stand still in the air, as a humming | cal 
ibird can, but they can do everything | rhythm. 
and no humming bird ever. put a singer on every hospital staff, | 


ten-Brown, shy and retiring. 
I saw Alcock soon after his suc-! 
cess. When he got a knighthood he 
said to me: “It’s a very great hbnor, 
but I can hardly afford it.” 
Alcock and Brown won £10,000 
for their flight. Alcock’s £5,000 


the men who built the plane. He 
knew how much the workers contri- 
buted to his success. 

With his share of the money he 
bought himself a house at Weybridge, 
near the then famous Brooklands 
aerodrome. 

Since the Alcock-Brown days the! 
Atlantic has been flown more than} 
15,000 times.—London Daily Sketch. | 


| 


Of Great Importance | 


Is Kind Of Education For The_ 
Youth Of Today 

Nicholas Murray Butler says the 

rebuidling of this broken world will 

be neither easy nor short. As the 

years pass, it will fall to the youth 


of today to take the leading part in) 
‘late nor tabulate his findings. 


the far-reaching construction which 
must follow the war. This is why 
is now being 
given to youth is of such vital im- | 
portance. It is particularly true of, 
that liberal education which leads the | 


way to knowledge and to understang-| 
ing as nothing else can possibly do. | 


Temporarily out of commission as a railway station, the depot in Vaucelles serves 


hall for hard fighting Canadians. 


that with profit. 


there is in wings. 


else; 
achieved the dives and glides and 
sideslips and spiral climbs that a 
swallow seems to do without effort. 
Not even a mosquito or a water gnat 
can outmanoeuvre a swallow. And 
the swallow not only takes its food 
on the wing, it gulps it down and 
takes the next insect without missing 
a wing-beat. 


A swallow perching is quite undis- | 


tinguished. On the ground it is 
definitely ill at east. The air is the 
swallow’s element, and in some 


species the wings are so long that 
their tips overlap beyond the tail 
That tail, for some reason known 
only to nature, invariably contains 
twelve feathers, never more, 
less. Perhaps some apt student of 
aircraft design could speculate on 
And some student 
of the schedules of nature might do 
some extensive research on the un- 
canny regularity of the swallow’s 
migration timetables. 

But the layman need neither specu 
He 
will simply watch, and remember for 
ever the beauty of a flight of swal- 
lows over an evening lake.—New 
York Times. 


never 


Wire making is one of the most advanced stage 


She's cam- 


therapy — a treatment with 
If she had her way, she'd 


,to get the wounded to 
selves to health. 

Even the mentally unbalanced 
might be taught co-ordination with 
rhythm, she thinks. The full relaxed 
breathing so important in singing 


sing them- 


wculd be good for them too, and also. 


would help cure chest diseases, such 
}as tuberculosis and asthma. 
“Everybody likes a 
|says the opera singer. 
body reacts to music. When I hear 
‘ people say they do not like music, 
{I am afraid of them. I stay away. 
Why, when I sing, even the pigeons 
from the park gather here on the 
window sill.” 


tune,” 


good 


TROPICAL LUMBER 

The forest department of Jamaica 
hopes to produce 2,600,000 trees for 
planting by the end of this year. 
During the past year 250,000 trees 
have been set out on 12 afforesta- 
tion projects, most of them being 
species of quick-growing construc- 
tional timbers. 
has been de- 
for 50 


Postman Jim Green 
livering letters in 
years. 


London 


and hardening in an 
was common 3,000 


Steel working 


ancient of the metal working crafts.’ years ago in Greece. 


7 ith 


French Station Subs As Mess Hall For Canucks 


Yin 


as an emergency mess 


coloratura | 


“And every- | 


A Story Of Spies 


| Axis Penetration In South America 


Has Been Broken Up 


The back of Axis penetration in 
South America has been broken 
through the wholesale capture of 


transmit 
Edgar 
Federal 


| Spies and saboteurs, radio 


ters and other equipment, J 
the 

Investigation, 
the 
American 


7,000 dangerous 


Hoover, director of 
Bureau of 


a signed 


reveals in 


article in September 


issue of The Magazine 
“More than Axis 
operatives and sympathizers in South 
America have been expelled, interned, 
inland residences where 
re- 


or moved in 
| they can harm,” 
ports. ‘More than 250 highly trained 
enemy spies and saboteurs have been 


do no Hoover 


neutralized. 

“Twenty-nine 
| wave radio stations, 
mit information about 
States to Germany, 
eliminated. Thousands of potentially 
dangerous Axis nationals have been 
put under surveillance.” 

Starting in July, 1940, on the basis 
of leads gained in the United States 
on Nazi activities in South America, 
the FBI began co-operating with the 
South republics in ferret- 
ing out dangerous German and Japa- 
nese agents, Hoover declares. 

“None of the South American re 
publics had paid much attention to 
enemy aliens, and so, when the Japa- 
nese struck at Pearl Harbor, they 
were without preparation to fight the 
Fifth Column,” he continues, Yet 
the Axis, according to Hoover, had 
made definite plans to invade South 

Dakar, Africa, and 
“had become = alarm- 


short 
trans- 
United 
been 


clandestine 
used to 
the 
have 


American 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


|} America from 
the situation 


ing.” 
“Emboldened by their apparent 
security (before Pearl MHarbor),” 


Hoover says, “Axis agents began to 
develop grandiose schemes. In Salto, 
Uruguay, a German agent decided to 


| seize the country without waiting for | 


Hitler’s invasion, and eventually ex- 
| pand into Brazil and Argentina, With 
several friends, who idolized him, he 
drew up a plan of military action, 
| showing in detail how Uruguay could 
|be taken by the German population 
in 15 days. When the country was 
taken, he and his followers intended 
to liquidate all Jews and_ Free 
masons, confiscate and lands, 
and set up a Nazi government for 


banks 


the Fuehrer. Before he could com 
plete his plans, however, he was 
arrested and sent to prison for 13 
years.” 


Hoover expresses surprise over the 


trust of the Nazis in some of their 
spies, declaring that rather than be- 
jing “men of iron’ many were “ac- 


complished men with weak spots in 
their character, ranging from lechery 
to larceny to treachery. . . Predatory 
men who would betray their own 
comrades as quickly as 
betray us, their enemy.” 

The FBI director di 
German agent in Brazil, working in 
the German naval 


a message to 


they would 


loses that one 


with 
attache, faked 
| highly important German agent and 
forced his return to the Fatherland 
The first agent then took his 
tim's important job—and the income 
St. Catharines Standard 
| 


Rubber Maps 


|Prove To Be Of Great 
Enemy Country 


collusion 
another 


vic 


Value In 


Thin rubber contour maps of 
enemy country and fortifications were 
studied by forces who un- 
rolled them in landing boats just be 
| fore H-hour. 

Herbert E. Smith, president of the 
| United States Rubber Co., the 
rubber maps were first used to guide 
Gen. Mark Clark's the 
}landings at Salerno 

Information for the maps is gath- 
all sources, he 


invasion 


said 


divisions in 


jered from possible 


said, and brought up to date by 
aerial photography. 
First a model is built, Smith ex- 


plained, and from the model a plas 
l ter negative is cast, with mountains 
| showing as depressions, The rubber 
|natural latex—is sprayed, dried and 
|cured on the cast, he said 

| “The maps are highly successful,” 
|Smith said. ‘The learn from 
{them where the of the 
enemy is most likely and where they 


{can foxhole with the most safety.” 


men 
concealment 


THE V.C. MEDAL 

| The V.C. medal is still being made 
|from the last gun captured by the 
British in the Crimean War. Another 


50 pounds of the metal still remains 
It is enough to make 800 medals 

| Medieval 
| wager a finger on the outcome of one 
of their games, and the loser would 
lop off the finger and cauterize the 
wound with ointment 


Persians were wont to 


| Airplane hangars, in which canvas 
lis used for roof and sides over a 
be 


framework of steel, can 


jin 12 to 18 hours. 


erected | Venus 


‘CANADIAN AIRMEN 
ACQUIRE MANY PETS 


Refugee Animats Swarm Over 


R.C.A.F. Air Field In War Zone 
Canadian airmen 
pets 


noted for 
But if 
shell 


are 


acquiring and mascots 
many 

blasted 
R.C.A.F. Typhoon 
field in Normandy 
in danger of be« 


more refugees from 


farms arrive at a certain 
fighter-bomber air 
the pilots will be 
oming out-numbered 
by their pets, according to a despatch 
in Wings Abroad, R.C.A.F newspaper 


overseas 


The situation has developed from 
i small beginning —a baby billy goat 
which FO. William Hutchinson, To- 
ronto, found wandering around in a 
barn, where four other kids, the 
;Mother, and several horses had been 


killed by a shell-burst 
Now, at least two dogs, a duck, a 
rabbit and a hen with no tall, as well 


as “Butch” the goat, cluck, squeak 
and frolic between the legs of the 
pilots as they chat in the mess. Out 
side, the calves munch at the grass 
around the tent, and three pigs—-one 
shell shocked-—are fed from seraps 
Nearby also grazes a fine saddle- 
hor found by Fit. Lt ) a. 
“Paddy” Hayes, Skibbereen, Cork 
Latest addition to the growing 
guest-list is a white nanny goat, 
which Fit. Lt. Cecil Langille, Wolf- 
ville, N.S., found licking the taps of 


a broken bath tub in the ruins of a 
house in a village near the front. He 
reports gleefully that she is regularly 
providing milk for his morning coffee 
are beginning to be 
heard over the antics of FO. Hutch 
goat. Several pilots have re 
ported that “Butch” browses into the 


Complaints 


inson’s 


tents and chews the legs of their 
trousers 

“Funny thing about that goat,” 
FO. Hutchinson observed. “He never 
seems to want anything to drink. He 
won't drink water, or beer, or milk 
or anything. He just gets lonely at 
night when nobody is at the mess, 


and that’s why he wanders around. 
He's just friendly, likes the boys you 
know.” 


A pilot asked: Say, Hutch, what 
are you going to call the rabbit?” 
FO. Hutchinson replied: “I don't 
think I'll call him anything We'll 


be eating him shortly, I expect.” 


History Of Warsaw 


City Has Been Occupied By Many 


Invaders In Times Past 


The five years which Warsaw 
waited for liberation from the Nazis 
are but a moment in the life of a 


city which has known forty wars and 


a dozen revolutions 


Russian, French, Austrian’ and 
Prussian armies of occupation trod 
Warsaw's streets. There was an in 
terlude of freedom between World 
Wars I and II and then came the 
Germans again. The city’s 1,178,211 
Polish, Ukrainian and Jewish resi- 
dents are slaves of Heinrich Himm- 
ler and his gestapo. The ghetto was 
destroyed for daring to resist the 
Germans. Thousands of Jews and 
others were dragged off into forced 
labor or impressed into the German 
armies 

Since 1763, Warsaw has fought 
Russian intrigue Russia took pos 
session of the town, but in the next 
year, during a bloody partition of 
Poland, iw was handed to Prus 
sia 

Napo! troops occupied War- 
saw in 1806, but the city gained its 
independence as capital of the inde- 
pendent Duchy of Warsaw in 1807. 

The city never retained its free 
dom for The Austrians took it 
over for months in 1809 when 
once more it became independent 
until 1813 when the Russians took 
their strongest hold on the town 

In 1830, and again fn 1863, the 
Poles re\ ed 1 uccessfully at the 
Russian ke Warsaw. Revolution 
ists wer cuted or banished to 
Siberia. Hundreds of Russian officials 
poured into the city to fill administra- 
tive posts and act as the teachers 
and professor 

Th } n language was made 
obligator n official circle ind to 
some ¢ t ve in trade 

The nan Poland was expunged 
from of! 1 writing and Russian 
tribunals Iministrative institu 
tions were introduced 

Warsaw was great Rus up 
ply base 1914, but in 1915 a new 
conqueror entered the cit rman 
under the . er Germany mad 
Warsaw t pital of a Polish state 
which p ed no real pow 

The Pol ame nt their own, 
however, when the German army 
broke up in 1918, and held the city 
until 1939 when the Wehrmacht, with 
its lightning warfare, rolled into the 
city to take t in a tighter, more 
bloody grip than even the suffering 


Poles had ever seen 

ent, the planet 
than 
| when the complete disc is visible 


When seen as a crest 


seems brighter to use 


WORLD HAPPENINGS 


BRIEFLY TOLD 


Dr. George B. Archer, 65, has been 
murdered in India where he was 
superintendent of the leper colony 
at Perulia. 

Six British seamen were sent to 
prison for a month for being absent 


without leave for 90 minutes from an 
invasion ship 

The 
Geneva 


at 
en 


Red Cross 
announced that it 
deavoring to facilitate the 


tion of Jews from Hungary 


International 
was 
emigra 


38 
and 


onths of 1944 
killed 


In the 
British children have 


first six n 
been 


more than 180 injured through pick-| 
ing up ‘live’ ammunition as sous 
venirs. 

South Africa in 1943 sold gems 


stones and industrial diamonds to the | 


value of £20,500,000 ($92,250,000). 
This figure represents an all-time 
record | 


The parliament in Douglas, Isle of | 
Man, voted a war contribution to Bri- 
tain of $1,000,000 and decided to 
lend a further $1,000,000 free of in- 
terest. 

New food regulations Kenya 
mean that, for the time being Euro- 
peans will be unable to buy any rice 
in the colony. The ration is being 
cut to three pounds a month. 

A method has developed in 
Great Britain for treating flexible 
rope so that it floats from one to 10 
days. Cotton, flax, hemp, sisal or 
viscose fibres may be used 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


AUGUST 20 | 


in 
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THE PROPHET IN THE LIFE 


OF ISRAEL 


Golden text He that hath my 
word, let him speak my word faith- 


fully. Jeremiah 23:28. 
Lesson: I Samuel 3:19—7:17. 
Devotional Reading: Ezekiel 3:16 
21 


Explanations and Comments 

Samuel Becomes a Prophet, 1 Sam- 
uel 3:19-21. The birth of Samuel and 
an account of his being given to the 
service of Jehovah by Hannah_ his 
mother are recorded in the first chap- 
ter of First Samuel. In verses 1-18 
of the second chapter is the record 
of his vision with its prophecy against 
Eli's house because of “the iniquity 
which he knew, because his sons did 
bring a curse upon themselves, and 
he restrained them not.” Samuel 
told Eli “everywhit, and hid nothing 
from him.” And he said, “It is Je 
hovah: let him do what seemeth him 
good.” 

And Samuel grew and Jehovah was 


with him: compare the words about 
the Child Jesus in Luke 2:52—-And 
Jesus advanced in wisdom = and 
stature, and in favor with God and 
man. And did let none of his words 
fall to the ground: his words were 
all true. And afl Israel from Dan 
even to Beersheba an expression 
often used in the Bible for “from one 


end of the land to the other’’—-knew 
that Samuel was established to be a 
prophet of Jehovah. A prophet was 


one who spoke for Jehovah. God had 
chosen Samuel, child that Samuel 
was, to declare his condemnation of 
Eli's house, and all Israel knew that 


Samuel was a prophet to whom Je- 


hovah revealed himself in Shiloh, | 
“A splendid reputation was that, | 
and the nineteenth verse gives the 
reason. He had not remained a boy 
in mind, spirit, purpose. He had 
grown, and as he grew he had main- 
tained such a relation with God that 
God could support him, use him, 
make him a servant of all Israel, a 
messenger to speak for him, a pre 
phet This reputation would n 
become of immense importance to 
Israel, for it would enable e CDicn A PLANT ROOT 
to do a great service for his ¢ PUSHES ITS WAY THROUGH 
for no man can do such a service un THE SDIL, IT WEARS ON 
less the people trust him, and repu ITS TIP_A PROTECTIVE CAP 
tation is the basis of trust’ (Robert MADE OF CELLS! AG THESE 
w R ’ CELLS ARE WORN OFF, 
voger ; EW ONES CONTINUE 
Samuel Brings about a Spiritual O TAKE THEIR PLACE. 
Revival, 1 Samuel 7:3-6 Religious ’ ae oe 
life had me to a very low ebb nH 
among the Hebrew people before the 
great awakening under Samuel took 
place They we worshipping the 
gods of the I peoples about 
them, and most oral cere! é 
¢ ver ied their wor 
tu was very Y 
1 great leader lik 
d to lead the peo} mick 
t t of Israel after 
ight Nave een very t 
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PAST BRIDGE BUILDING Y 
Sapper f the South African 6t} z, 
Armored Divisi in Italy built 26 
bridges with a total length of 690 
feet in 22 days making 33 diversions 
along the route of the division's ad- 
vance 
Thomas Gainsborough painted his 
famous “Blue Boy" to disprove a 
statement that blue should not be 
massed in a painting. 2581, 


} tory; we desire no oil fields; we seek 


nothing that is not our own But | 
| what is our own in the Common-} 
wealth, that we don't want other) 


| people to express an opinion about. | 


| Bulawayo 
| Lobengula, the last King of the Mata 


Telling The World 


We Seek No Territory That Is Not 
Our Own 
The other day in Normandy, 
Prime Minister Churchill told some 
hundreds of airmen gathered around 
him: 
“We have fought for honor and we 


seek no reward. We seek no terri- 


That we will firmly retain.” 
That a reaffirmation of what} 
Mr. Churchill formerly said, to the} 
effect that he did not propose to pre-| 
side over the government of His 
Majesty to see the liquidation of the | 
3ritish Empire 
The forces of the farflung Empire, 
once regimented and organized, have | 
helped to keep tyranny at bay. But | 
in the first place, Britain saved the | 
world in 1940 and when the peace} 
comes is certainly not going to dis- 
integrate, nor British world influence 
What 


is 


and interests be dissolved. 


Britain did in 1940, alone in all the | Seas, Air Commodore A. Dwight Ross, 117 Harvard Avenue. He at- 
| Ross, O.B.E., was greeted by his wife | 


really put unborn! and daughter Susan, when he arrived | 


world with scant resources but mag- 


nificent courage, 


|generations of people in the United 


States under eternal obligation. His- | 
tory will so record It. | 

Men of the mould of Churchill will 
keep the Empire as a going concern, | 
And in 1,000 years Britain herself | 
has never stood high, un- 
daunted, as of today when there is so | 
great a promise over the triumph of | 
St. Catharines Standard. 


80 so 


evil. 


Took Vow Of Silence, 


Fifteen Years Indian Prince! 
Refused To Speak 

taken 

youngest 


For 
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death has place 
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son 


bele. For the last 15 years of his life | 
he refused to speak to anyone, re- 
ports the London Times. Educated | 


in England at the order of Cecil 
| Rhodes, Nguboyenja spoke English 


fluently, but on his return to the 
colony 20 years ago he found he had 
lost touch with the customs of his 
people and their way of living. He 
expected to return to a position of 
authority, but the chiefs of the Mata- 
bele roval house opposed him and he 
eventually became a dependent of the 
Government and lived a life of seclu- 
sion. He rarely left the house, spend- 
ing most of his time reading English 
literature. Embittered and estranged 
from his people, he took the vow of 
silence and all efforts to make him 
speak on the part of both Europeans | 
and natives failed. 


Commanding Officer of R.C.A.F. 
Bomber Group's largest base over- 


in Winnipeg recently by air from 
Britain. Early in July he was in- 
jured while rescuing the crew of 4 
flaming bomber of the Alouette 
Squadron overseas which  crash- 
landed into another aircraft loaded 
with high explosives. The crew were 
saved to a man, only a few suffering 
minor injuries, while Air Commodore 


| Ross lost his right hand in the acci- 


| dent. 
ee 


Plans For Future 
No Worries About Making A Living 
In Britain After The War 

Servicemen and wemen in Britain 
need have no worries about making 
a living after the war a recent sur- 
vey disclosed. 

Every industry in Britain, from 
tooth pick-making to bottling pickles, 
has its plan for retraining men and 
women now in uniform. 

Great industrial organizations are 
organizing schools to bring return- 
ing employees “up to date” with de- 
velopments that may have cropped 
up since they left. Even the Board 
of Education is planning 100 new 
training colleges to produce 10,000 
teachers a year capable of giving 
vocational education to men and 
women. 


Steps also have been taken to pro-| camps in Britain. 


vide the men and women with funds 
while they take these 


Grants up to £5 a week will be made.| tain as Britain is to Canada, and in 


THIS CURIOUS WORLD 


By William 
Ferguson 


HERRINGS 
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ANSWER: You hiccup! 


REG'LAR FELLERS—In the Line of Duty 


REALLY A MODERN , 
UP-TO-DATE. SOLDIER, 


YOU ARE 
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THE QOHRONICLE OARBON, 


Returns To Canada 


| Air Commodore Ross was born in 


ALTA. 


Continued Research 
Co-Discoverer Of Vivicillin Was In 
Canada As Refugee 
Dr. Hans Emanuel Neumann Enoch, 
co-discoverer of vivicillin, was in 
Canada only a short time before he 
perfected this medicinal wonder drug, 
and would probably have remained in 
this country if he had been permitted 
to remain here as a refugee, it is re- 
vealed by Saul Hayes, national execu- 
tive director of the United Jewish 
Refugee and War Relief Agencies, 
Dr. Enoch was one of the refugees 
from Germany who had been indis- 


after Dunkirk and shipped to Canada 
as interned refugees. 
kept in confinement in camps here 
for some time. A number of them 
were released on a temporary basis 
in the Dominion. Dr. Enoch was 
among those who returned to Great 
Britain where he was released and 
continued his research. 


Wild dogs of Asiatic countries are 
not as closely related to domestic 


Winnipeg, son of Mr. and Mrs. D. A. dogs as are wolves and jackals. 


tended Upper Canada College, To- 
ronto, and Royal Military College, 
|Kingston, graduating in 1928 and 
| entering the R.C.A.F. Prior to going 
/overseas he was Commanding Officer 
| of the R.C.A.F. station at Sydney, 
N.S., and previously had been Com- 
manding Officer, No. 3 S.F.T.S., Cal- 
gary. In 1935 he married Miss Mar- 
| guerite Wynn of Yorkton, Sask. 
| They have two daughters, Susan (7) 
and Nancy (2). 


Link With Canada 


British Writer Wants To Develop 
Better Understanding Between 
Our Countries 

New means of transport, air trans- 
| port especially, will place the Dom- 
jinion of Canada within easy reach 
‘of us all after this war. We must do 
all that lies in us to use its possi- 


| pilities, says Edinger in the London HORIZONTAL | 60 Epic poem 
Daily Mail. 1 Simian 52 ge 
| If there is one export to Canada 4 French fart 
that gunna peidi iti init article 64 Siberian 

at we 8 ould subsidize, s visit- 6 Brick-kiln river 
ors. Visitors from ex-service asso- 11 Calmed 65 Greek ‘etter 
ciations, and women’s guilds, and 12 Lingers 56 General type 
|trades union, and schools. We should about 69 Whether 


15 Pronoun 
16 To disturb 


61 Expressing 


establish scholarships for British 
no power of 


| youth at Canadian colleges and for 


|Canadian youth at British colleges. 18 Latin con- 83 ie 
We should set British holiday camps 19 vac asanert 
in Canada and Canadian holiday 2 21 To move 65 To expunge 
slightly 66 Therefore 
We have to continue to make Can- 4 Sele Ae MY 
courses.| ada at least as well known to Bri- 26 To slide Answer to 
28 Hindu 
the post-war years we must continue | 29 bag ote 
to develop that mutual understand- | 81 Renae 
ing between Canada and Britain that) time 
has grown up so strongly during 32 Concerning 
34 Noose 


these years of war. For only this} 


86 Uprising 
can equip us to make the utmost of 


38 Teutonic « 


At a public auction in Gothenburg, 
a large picture of Hitler was put up. 

“What am I offered for this fine 
painting?” asked the auctioneer. 

“One oere (one-fourth of a cent),” | 
said a bidder. 


The auctioneer explained that the 
frame of the picture was well made | 
and well gilded. The frame and pic- 
ture were finally sold for one krona| 
(about 25 cents). 

MUST LIKE EGGS 

Ed. Schmidt, a trapper at Church- 
ill, Man., believes he is the soft- 
boiled egg eating champion of the 
north. He bet $10 he could eat 36 
eggs. Fellow-trappers paid the bet. 
Schmidt said he was in “training” 
for a new contest—60 eggs at a sit- 
ting and a bet of $100. 

WANT TERRITORY RETURNED | 

Dr. H. H. Kung, vice premier of | 
China, said in a broadcast that China | 
will ask for return of Manchuria, | 
Formosa and the Pescadores as a| 
| provision for final peace with Japan. 
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In colonial days, the American In- 
dians dried and smoked oysters, 
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A Wise Blackbird 


'Knows How To Make Hard Crust 
Easy To Eat 

Mrs. O. W. Hambly of Elmira, 
'Ont., whose hobby is to feed the birds 
‘in her back garden, is convinced at 
least one blackbird is not so dumb. 

She had tossed out a hard crust 
and a blackbird found it too tough 
to tackle. 

The bird carried it in his beak to 
a small rockery fish pond in the yard 
and there dunked his breakfast, care- 
fully holding the corner of the crust. 
| when the bread was moistened he 
dragged it up the bank and went on 
| with his meal. 


MET ENEMY PLANE 

Airmen in No. 1 Training Com- 
mand are telling a story of a student 
airman flying from Kingston to 
Toronto who was horrified to see the 
outline of a Focke-Wolfe 109 heading 
‘toward him over Lake Ontario. He 
| quickly banked out of its path only 
| to discover it was a model plane 
/ which had got away from its owner, 
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WELL, THERES ONE 
THING, ANY WAYS —~MY 
MOM DON'T NEED A 
CLUB TO GET HET. 
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Defence Minister Takes Over C.P.R. Hospital Car 


A Successful 
Advertiser’s Ideas 


John Wannamaker, founder of the John Wannamaker store, 
Philadelphia, was the first advertising genius in the retail adver- 
| ‘ tising field. In addition to the novelty of his advertising, he kept 
persistently at it. He once said: 


“Continuous advertising, like continuous work, is most effec- 
| tive. If there is any enterprise in the world that a quitter should 
| leave alone, it is advertising. Advertising does not jerk; it pulls. 
It begins very gently at first, but the pull is steady. It increases 
day by day, year by year, until it exerts an irresistible power. 
To discontinue your advertisement is the same as taking down 
| your sign. I would as soon think of doing business without clerks 
as without advertising.” 


WANNAMAKER WAS RIGHT, AND HE PROVED IT 
BY BUILDING UP A BIG BUSINESS ! 


Defence Minister J. L. Ralston, | conditioned hospital on wheels| wartime units of rolling stock 
up on the ladder in this pic-|was “as nearly perfect as it can provided by the C.P.R. to speci- 


ture to look over one of the upper 
beds in the 28-bed casualty ward, 
had high praise for the third 
hospital car turned out by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany at its Angus Shops in 
Montreal when he inspected it at 
Ottawa this month and released 
it for immediate service in Canada 
and the United States, The air- 


be”, the defence minister said, 
and he congratulated those re- 
sponsible “for the thought as well 
as the work” which made possible 
the most comfortable accom- 
modation for Canadian casualties. 
The car was the first of two 
released this month and two more 
are under way at Angus Shops to 
bring to six the number of these 


fications of the Royal Canadian 
Army Medical Corps. Back of the 
| defence minister in this picture is 
A. L, Sauve, general agent for 
the C.P.R.’s passenger depart- 
ment at Ottawa, who took him 
through the car; and standing by 
is Col. G. 8S. Currie, deputy minis- 
ter of national defence (army). 


FOLLOW HIS EXAMPLE BY ADVERTISING 
PERSISTENTLY AND CONSISTENTLY IN 


The Carbon Chronicle 


Nemes 


The baby car was speeding along| This is a battle for your homes and | 


LET’S SAVE IT OURSELVES 
the road, but every fifty yards or so | rights—Enlist Now, 


Mr. Ilsley’s budget has put more 
money into hundreds of thousands of 
pay envelopes throughout Canada, Ef- 
fective July 1st, compulsory savings, 


it would hop a few feet into the air 

and then rush on again, At last a 

puzzled policeman halted the car, 
“Am I crazy or is there something 


which have been deducted by the em- wrong with your car?” he asked. 


ployer, are no longer made. Extra 


“The car’s all right” said the driv- 


weekly sums from one dollar and a| oy «t's me, I’ve got the hiccoughs.” 


half up are now going into the hands 
of wage earners, totalling in all about 
$110,000,000 a year. 


e 
Lady Visitor: “And what brought 


While this change may be favour- you here, my good man?” 


ably received by large groups of the 


Convict: “Well, madam, my father 


Canadian public as the first stage in) caiq when I was a boy that he hoped 


shedding wartime regimentation, well- 
meaning Canadians will think twice 


I would marry beauty and brains, and 
I wanted to please him, so I’m in 


before they step out to spend this ex- jail for bigamy.” 


tra money for pleasure or for goods 
which they can do without till Victory 
is actually won, The man or woman 
who sets up a separate savings ac- 
count into which he or she can de- 
posit this former weekly deduction in 
readiness to buy an extra bond during 
the Seventh Victory Loan Campaign 
will be doing a favour to himself per- 
sonally and a patriotic duty to our 
country. . 

We expect our men in uniform to 
put on extra pressure in the battle- 
fields during the final drive to subdue 
the enemy, The least we can do in our 
weak attempt to match their sacrifice | 
is to increase the flow of war money 
into the channels most useful to our) 
military forces, 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD BULL 
(Dept. of Agriculture, Edmonton) 


Not enough attention is given by 
farmers to the use om pure bred sires 
with their herds, but the value of such 
is soon realized when the progeny of 
a good type bull and that of a poor 
bull are marketed, 

An experiment conducted in the U. 
S.A, in 1939 showed that a scrub bull 
used on a good type beef cows, as 
compared to a pure-bred bul] used on 
poor type cows reduced the selling 
price of a carload lot of calves by 
$185.00, By this it is seen that a pure 
bred bull for that year alone was 
worth about $185.00 more as a herd 
sire than a scrub bull, where the | 
calves were fed out for baby beeves. 

Officials of the Live Stock Branch 
advise farmers who are thinking of 
getting new bulls, under the bull ex- 
change policy, to submit their appli- 
cations at the earliest possible date 
so that the best bulls may be supplied 
them, 


FAMILY SIZE FARM 

What is a “family-sized farm?” Dr, 
Marshall Harris of the American Bur- 
eau of Agricultural Economics under- 
takes to give the answer. He has made | 
a study of the prospects for the fam- 
ily farm in post-war developments and 
he offers these four simple tests for 
what a property should be if it is con- 
sidered a “family-sized farm.” First, | 
it should be large enough to produce 
efficiently; second, the farm should be 
small enough so that all the work can 
be done by the family without hiring 
outside help; third, the farm should 
be able to furnish a decent level of 
living for the family; and fourth, a 
farm with buildings kept up to date. 


Director 


Line Elevators Farm Service 


Better Farmers 


Just over a year ago, we drew the 
attention of our readers to the agri- 
cultural courses offered to farm boys 
and young men in the three Prairie 
Provinces. We emphasized the wide 
varie f skills that are essential to 
successfy) farming, and pointed out 
that while many of these can be 
acquired on the farm, many others 
are developed much better and more 
quickly through special training at 
agricultural colleges and schools. If 
reader doubts this statement, 
let him consult a graduate of the 
School of Agriculture, Olds, Alberta, 
or one of the farm schools con- 
nected with the Universities of Sasl:- 
atchewan or Manitoba. 

It is significant that discussion 
of post-war agriculture, by govern- 
ment bodies, almost without excep- 
tion, emphasize the necessity of 
increasing the facilities for training 
prospective farmers, Many farm 
organizations have expressed sim- 
ilar views. 

The young man who decides to 
devote his life to scientific research, 
teaching or extension must take a 
university degree. This usually 
involves Grade XI or Grade XII 
entrance requirement and four uni- 
versity terms extending from the 
end of September to the latter part 
of April. For various reasons, many 
farm boys will never consider enroll- 
ing in the degree course and, con- 
sequently, shorter, more practical 
courses are open to any farm boy 
16 years or over in each of the 
Prairie Provinces, These shorter 
courses extend over two terms of 
about five months each, 

Enquiries should be directed as 
follows: 

Dean of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Universit y of Man- 
itoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Dean of Aectare University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask- 
atchewan, 

Dean of Agriculture, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Principal, School of Agriculture, 
Olds, Alberta, 
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Consult our agent now regarding your 
marketing problems and obtain your new 
permit. 


Investigate our Agricultural Service. 
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Just a few items for comparison with 
the last six-months period: We sent 
motor vehicles, such as tanks and 
trucks to the value of $234,000,000, 
nearly $60,000,000 more than a year 
ago, Wheat export at $196 millions 
was a great advance over the $80 
millions in the. period a year ago, 
Meats were almost doubled, as was 
flour, fish and eggs, It is notable that 
wool exports advanced from $1,400,- 


000 to $10,700,000, 
* * # * 


leave to men for harvesting in their 
localities, 
** @ @ 

The response of the farmers of 
Canada to the appeal of the govern- 
ment to raise more sugar beets to 
ease the sugar situation is indicatd 
in cold figures, The Dominion-Provin- 
cial Agricultural conference in Dec- 
ember last year set an objective for 
1944 of 63,400 acres, but the latest 
report is that the actual acreage con- 
tracted for between the companies 
and the growers this year totalled 
771,488 acres, At the middle of June 
Ontario reported plantings of 16,000 
acres; Alberta, 30,000; Manitoba 14,- 
000 and Quebec 9,500, Prospects at 
present are good for the crop with 
help supplied by Japanese and Ger- 
man _ prisoners of war, 

** + 

Consumer _~—" tip to women to 
make shoes last longer and wear bet- 
ter, Women buying shoes for children 
are urged to see that they are the | 
right size and fit, When the children 


MOST OF US DON'T KNOW 


Hardly anyone —not even the publisher— 
knows how important a newspaper is to a 
community. 


The smaller the town or village, the more 
important the newspaper is in its economic 
life. Its news, editorials and feature stories 
focus the interest of surrounding heh 
on the place in which the paper is publish 


This force and the force of advertise- 
ments by local merchants build an ever- 
widening trade area. This means more 
business, more money for schools, homes 
and churches—a bigger and better town. 


The situation in connection with lard 
surplus has been relieved in part by 
chipment of nearly ten million pounds 
to Russia sisce April 1 under Mutual 
Aid; also to the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere, There was a sixty per cent 
increase of hogs marketed in the first 
six months of 1944, a total of 5,250,- 
000, 


1943 INCOME TAX 


DUE 31st AUGUST, 1944 


Inasmuch as the Income Tax pay- 
ments that fell due on 30th April last were 
postponed to 3lst August, this will remind 
you that any balance due must be remitted 
to your District Inspector of Income Tax on 
or before 3lst August, 1944 to avoid penalty. 


ee 


TO RENEW DEMANDS 
FOR LOWER LICENSES | 


Renewal of efforts of the Alberta 


To be sure that the payments are correctly 
credited to your account, your remittance 
should be accompanied by a letter showing 


clearly your full name 


and address and stat- 


ing that the payment is to be applied to 


your 1943 income tax. 


COLIN GIBSON 
Minister of 
National Revenue 


C. FRASER ELLIOTT 
Deputy Minister of 
National Revenue for Taxation 


PLAN BIG SPEED-UP 
OF HIGHWAY WORK 


Within the next few weeks there 
Will be a speed-up of work on various 
provincial highway projects, according 
to information received by the A.M.A. 

Some lack of labor and road equip- 
ment has been reported, but bad wea- 
ther had been a factor in the early 
spring. Now that the weather is good 
erews in different districts are going 
into action on a general seale, It is 
hoped to have the road program well 
on the way to completion by early 
fall. 

Improven 
Peace River highway. 
are working in that direction, 

East and west of Edmonton, road 
crews are working, mainly on recon- 
struction and grading, 

Between Calgary and Crossfield the 
improving of the main highway is pro- 
gressing, according to official reports. 

Motorists have been urged to give 
ie 


ents will be made to the 
as crews now 


Counter 


Check 
Books 


YOUR 
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tcipine 


} number, 


| them having the 
| William, 


| ting with 


careful heed to road construction signs 
and to note detours, With the volume 
of holiday traffic reported to be on the 
increase, it is necessary to keep a 
careful look out for road building 
crews to avoid accidents, 


+ 00 


A WEEKLY EDITOK 
LOOKS AT 


Ottawa 


Written specially 
for the weekly newspapers of Canada 


By JIM GREENBLAT 


People often write to National De- 
fence headquarters at Ottawa 
“the present location of Thomas Smith 
who is in the Canadian Army”, Well, 
there are 124 Thomas Smiths in the 
Army, 14 of them from Toronto, for 
Hence the necessity of sup- 
plying full Christian names, rank, 


name. Here’s why, There are 5,118 
Smiths in the Canadian Army, 362 of 
Christian name of 
Allan 308; Allen 
759; Cook 746; Cooke 221; Johnston 
1,807; Johnston 1,114, The McDonalds 
in various ways of spelling total 3,754. 
So just picture the task of the clerks 
at N.D.H.Q. when enquiries come in 
They would appreciate your co-opera- 
adequate details, 
s . . 


There are: 


Most employers in 
letter from Arthur MacNamara, Di- 


| rector of National Selective Service, 


asking for their co-operation in the 


| saving of vital crops, by giving leave 


of absence to their able bodied em- 
ployees—wherever possible—for har- 
vesting. The letter also intimated that 
the Department of Labour, by ar- 
| rangement with the railways, will run 
|a harvest excursion to the Prairie 
Provinces late in August and early in 


September, and for this the granting 
of temporary leave to experienced 
| farmers, or other able-bodied persons 
| in industry is sought, Th government 
will provide men going West for har- 


vesting with return tickets at a cost 
lof $10 to the man, Mr, MacNamara 
says that employers in other  pro- 
| vinces will also be invited to give 


Commercial Printing 


Do not try to economize on necessary 
expenses, Neatly printed business sta- 
tionery is just as important to your 
business as any other of your necessary 
expenses, and it is poor economy to do 


without it. 


Blank writing paper and 


forms on which your name is written 


in with ink do not r 


your business. And 


aise the prestige of 
if it’s economy that 


you want, see us and find that our new 
prices are most reasonable. 


The Carbon Chronicle 


asking | 


and properly spelling the sur- | 


Ontario got a| 


come in with wet shoes, do not place 
them over direct heat to dry—such 
procedure bakes the soles, weakens 
the lather fibres and causes them to 
break down, Rather, wet shoes should 


be filled with newspapers and allowed | 


to dry in normal temperatures, And 
polish them. 
° * s * 

Everything humanely possible is 
done to save lives of our men over- 
seas, as witness the shipment of 7,000 
poends of penicillin which reached 
Montreal recently, and was immediat- 
ely loaded on R.A.F, transport com- 
mand planes setting out for the Mid- 
dle East, India and Britain, 

s . * . 
any corresponding 
period in history of Canadian com- 
merce was the value of our exports 
during the first six months of 1944, a 
total of $1,746 million, an increase of 
£468 millions over the same _ period 
last year, Canada’s contribution to the 
fighting strength of the Allies is 
something we can point to with pride, 


Greater than 


Motor Association to secure lower car 
licenses in Alberta will be undertaken 
at once, states R.A, Godson, president 
of the organization, 

Now that the provincial election 
campaign is over, the A.M.A., which 
is a non-partisan body, will step up 
its efforts to effect a cut in license 
fees, 

The licenses in Alberta are higher 
than in any other part of the do- 
minion, “Nothing will be left undone 
in the coming months to bring about 
general reduction if possible,” said 
Mr, Godson, 

In view of the probability of a spe- 
cial session of the new legislature in 
the fall, the demands that the levies 
on motorists be eased will be intensi- 


fied. 
The A.M.A, also is pressing for 
early consideration of a long range 


post-war highway program, It is felt 
that planning for this objective should 
be commenced now, and a compre- | 
hensive program outlined to meet the ; 
needs of the situation. 


“WELL DOITAGHIN- 


A town with a newspaper is a town with 
a future. The better the paper, the brighter 
the future. 


It deserves the support of every business 
man in that town. 


We are trying to make this paper 
worthy of our town. Your help and 


suggestions are appreciated. 


THE CARBON CHRONICLE 


YOUR NEWSPAPER IS MORE THAN A BUSINESS—IT IS 


A COMMUNITY INSTITUTION 


BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS ! 


butwenced YOURHELP/ 


Yes, we need your help. ;.and need it badly, 


This is the biggest job we have ever 
tackled! Everything depends upon Victory, 
Canada’s Army needs volunteers NOW. 
And, that means you and youand you! 


Wear Canada’s Badge of Honour on your 
arm. You'll be proud of it, so will your 
friends, 


Every man who is able has got to do his bit! 


Maybe you don’t think this means yous +s 
that it’s a job for the other fellow. 


If you do, you're wrong, It’s your war, too 
33a war for every man who ssa man... 
for everyone who has a stake in Canada. 


Yes, this means you all right and we need 
you now for the months of intensive train- 
ing to make you fighting-fit, We did it 
before and we can do it again: ; ; but we 
need your help, 


THE CHRONICLE. 


Great Britain 


“And U.S. Sign 


Oil Agreement 


WASHINGTON.—The United States 
and Great Britain signed an agree- 
ment on world oil policy looking to-| 
ward a_ settlement. of competitive 
problems, as a contribution toward | 
post-war international security. 

The agreement was signed by Ed 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., acting sec- 
retary of state, for the United States 
and by Lord Beaverbrook for the 
United Kingdom. 

It sets up an International Petrol- | 
eum commission charged with esti-| 
mating world demand for petroleum | 
and recommending how British and | 
American companies can carry out | 
their production with the view to| 
orderly development of world re-| 
sources. | 

Announcing cenclusion of the pact, 
which presumably is not subject to| 
senate ratification, the state depart- 
ment said it is “of an interim char- 
acter and is preliminary to the nego- 
tiation of a multi-lateral agreement 
on petroleum to which the govern- 
ments of all producing and consum- | 
ing countries interested in the inter- | 
national petroleum trade will, it is 
hoped, become signatories.” 

Main points in the agreement aré: 

1. Assurance of adequate petrol- 
eum supplies to “all peaceable coun- 
tries at fair prices and on a non- 
discriminatory basis subject to such 
collective security arrangements as 
May at any time be in force.” 

2. “Development of petroleum re- 
sources with a view te the sound 
economic advancement of producing | 
countries.” 

3. “Recognition of the 
of equal opportunity in the acquisi-| 
tion of concessions.” 

4. “Respect for valid concession | 
contracts.” | 

5. “Freeing the production and} 
distribution of petroleum from un- | 
necessary restrictions.” 

The agreement, which is the first | 
post-war pact on international trade, 
was viewed with satisfaction by both | 
American and British officials. They 
considered it a long step toward) 
eliminating possible conflicts between 
their two governments and toward 
establishment of a mechanism with 
which to enforce peace. 

The provision that all “peaceable 
countries” should be able to obtain 
plenty of oil was the basis for a 
ready means of imposing sanctions 
on the most vital material for war 
against future aggressors. 


RIGHTEOUS CAUSE 


Says This Stacks Up Well Against | 
Nazi Fanaticism | 
LONDON.—The German soldier is| 
much more of a fanatic in this war| 
than he was in the first Great War, | 
Brig. Sherwood Lett, of Vancouver, 
told a press conference here. 

Brig. Lett, commander of the Cana- 
dian infantry brigade, who won the| 
M.C. at Amiens in the last war and 
the D.S.O. at Dieppe in 1942, said 
the long training the Canadians had} 
before they saw full-scale action has | 
not dimmed their offensive spirit and 
“the conviction in the hearts of our 
soldiers that they are fighting a 
righteous cause stacks up well 
against Nazi fanaticism.” 

The brigadier, wounded in the leg} 
by shrapnel as the Canadians stormed | 
Louvigny, southwest of Caen, July 18, | 
asserted that Dieppe provided one of | 
the keys that unlocked Fortress 
Europe. 

He thought it was not without 
significance that after Dieppe the 
planners of the Normandy invasion 
decided to strike along unfortified 
beaches rather than fortified 
places. 


principle | 


| 


at 


A GOOD WEAPON 


Deadly Knives Of Indian Fighters 
Spread Havoc Among Germans 
WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY IN 

ITALY.—Indian fighters of the Bri- 

tish Eighth Army, wielding their | 

curved, razor-sharp kukris, put to] 
flight a German counter-attack north- 
east of Arezzo with such effect that 

a senior officer at army headquarters 

said “those who escaped probably are 

still running around speechless.” 
The German attadk against the 

Indians’ position on Monte Castello | 

was extremely heavy—so much s0 

that the Indians decided to pull out. 

They fell back, executing a flanking 

movement as they did so, and then 

launching their own counter-attack, 
Wielding their deadly knives, the 

Indians spread havoc among the 

Germans, killing and wounding an 

unknown number, probably in excess 


of 30, and taking 60 prisoners. 


WILL NEVER UNITE 


Co-operation Between Canada 
And United States Is Essential 


WINNIPERG.—Ray Atherton, Am- 
erican ambassador to Canada, told 


a press conference here co-operation | 


between the United States and Can- 
ada would never lead to union. 
Maintenance of separate 
eignty and independence by Canada 
and the United States will contribute 
to the North American way of life, 
he said. Mr. Atherton stressed the 
co-operation existing between the 


two countries and that it would be| 


to their mutual benefit to maintain 
this close relationship during the 
post-war period. 


Russia Wants Another Week To 


Prepare For Security Talks 

WASHINGTON. — With the  ex- 
planation that the Soviet govern- 
ment needs “a little more time” to 
prepare, the United States has de- 
layed for a week the beginning of 
post-war security talks here with 
Britain and Russia. 

This action moves the date from 


| Aug. 44 to 21, and, possibly by co- | 


incidence, lengthens the pre-confer- 
tions for a solution of Russo-Polish 
problems may be concluded. 


ITALY HAS GOOD CROP 


SAN FRANCISCO. War = has 
passed comparatively lightly over the 
farm lands of southern Italy, and 
crop prospects there are so good that 
exports of food from the United 
States to Italy for relief have been 
stopped, Henry F. Grady, who re- 


special minister to Italy, said. 


sover-| 


dD. 


Lieut.-Col. 
S.0., 


William Smith Zeigler, 
(acting brigadier) 


command- 


ing the artillery of a Cgnadian divi- 


sion, 
guished 
gineer 


in 


has been 
Service 
Edmonton, 


awarded the Distin- 
Order. A civil en- 
prior to out- 


break of war, he is a graduate of the 


University 
Mrs. 


of 
Mildred 


wife, 
resides 


Alberta. His 
E. L. Zeigler, 


|at Edmonton, Alta. 


}ence period in which present negotia-' 


GS DEPOSITS 


JARBON. ALTAJ 
For An Empire 
Air Route 
Across Pacific 


AUCKLAND, New Zealand. 
Zealand's desire for a 
monwealth 


New 
British com 
the 


Pacific, possibly owned and operated 
jointly by New Zealand, 
Canada and Britain 


air route across 
Australia, 


was voiced in 


| Fraser. 

“While we do 
into antagonism 
lhe said, “I have represented to the 
authorities in Washington that we 
want to establish a British air route 
to Canada with landing rights 
Honolulu in return for the granting 
of facilities for an American service 


enter 
friends,” 


want to 


our 


not 
with 


at 


operating to New Zealand.” 
Mr. Fraser said he believed that 
reciprocal rights with the United 


States for establishment of an air 
jline across the Pacific to Panama 
| could be considered, but it was not 


}of such immediate importance or 


parliament by Prime Minister Peter 


SAVIN | anc 
OTTAWA.—Savings on deposit in| UrRency as the route to Britain via} 
Canada's chartered banks at June 30) ©2"243- 
totalled $2,194,544,000 against $2! OTTAWA.—The project of a Bri 


| 093,865,000 at May 31, and $1,782,- tish Commonwealth airline in the 


| 136000 


showed. 


the 


| at June 
chartered bank statement for 


the 
June 


30 last year 


Pacific has received consideration by 


the Canadian government and the 
|government is believed prepared to 
| participate in it in connection with 


PRETORIA, The annual report of | Australia and New Zealand as well 


commissioner of inland 
states that the total taxable incomes | 


revenue 


as possibly the United Kingdom. 
U 
The matter is understood to have 


of individuals and companies for the been discussed during Premier Peter 


cently completed his assignment as Union amounted last year to £193,-|Fraser’s recent visit to Ottawa, but 
1 000,000 ($868,500,000). 


Canadian Flag On French Soil 


fe asians 


Dominion Day. 
is shown taking the salute. 


| ee 


With Canadian headquarters set up in France, the Canadian flag flew for the first time on French soil on 


Here Lt.-Gen, H. D. G. Crerar, General 


Attend Investiture 


Snapped outside Buckingham Palace after a recent investiture at which) 
he received the D.F.C. fram His Majesty, Flight Lieutenant N. Smith of | to visit the fields in France which are under his command, 
Anprior, Ont., is seen here (left) with Squadron Leader H, V. Peterson,|hurst was Mr. Churchill's pilot for this special trip. 
D.F.C. and Bar, of Calgary, Alta., also of the R.C.A.F., who accompanied | addressed aircrew and groundcrew at the fighter station and got first hand piest spot, having had 126 days 


him at the ceremony. 


2581 


|no detailed plans have been disclosed. 


j 
aad 


Officer Commanding-in-Chief of First Canadian Army, 


Group Captain W. R. MacBrien, Ottawa, commanding office: 
Canadian fighter sector in France, greets Prime Minister Churchill as he fleet 


government's 


Canadian Greets Churchill 


| duction 


| be observed this year on Oct 


PREPARE FOR ATTACK 
Turkey Gets Ready To Meet 
Frontier 
ANKARA.--Every man 
16 and 60 and every woman from 20 
to 45 was ordered to stand ready to 
bear arms in the event of a surprise 
German parachute’ attack, 
landing frontier invasion 
10 miles of their homes. 
The order affecting 
10,000,000 Turks, 
the grand national assembly in prep- 


Invasion 


between 


coastal 
or within 
to 
by 


8,000,000 


was approved 


aration for a German attack in re- 
taliation for Turkey's severing of 
all relations with the Reich 


The law provided summary prison 
sentences for laggards, defeatists and 
obstructionists. Local 
ordered to furnish 
army. 


authorities 
were arms to the 
civilian 

The assembly also approved a law 
providing for evacuaticn of the civilian 


population of large cities in the event 
of an emergency. Camps for desti 
tute children were ordered estab 
lished. 


“As a precautionary measure against 


disorder and looting, police in Istan- 
bul began rounding up 4,000 unde- 
sirables who will be sent to the in 


terior of the country. 

MAY BE LIMIT 
Spokesman For Finance Department 
Gives Opinion On Housing Plan 
OTTAWA.—A_ spokesman for the 
department said that while 
there was no limit on the value of a 


house which can be built under the 
275,000,000 housing 


finance 


legislation, “it may be necessary to 
provide regulations in this respect.” 

He said matters stood now it 
would be impossible to get a permit 
to build a $50,000 house anyhow and 
there were certain other controls 
that would curb the size of loans, at 
least until after the war. These had 
the avail 
materials and 


as 


to do with 
ability of 
manpower. 

He also pointed to that part of the 
legislation which provided 95 
cent. loans for a $2,000 
85 per cent. fer the next and 
only 70 per cent. for anything more 
than $4,000. 

Regulations 
this sliding scale be 
nothing as the investment reached 
say $20,000, the spokesman said. He 
added this was his own opinion and 
made without authority. 


priorities and 
building 


per 
investment, 
$2,000 


might provide that 


tapered off to 


GIANT BOMBER 


SAN DIEGO.—The United States 
office of censorship has authorized a 
disclosure that a giant stablerate 


to the B-29 superfortress is in pro- 
at the Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. Details of production 
status, performance and size of the 
new bomber, named the B-32, were 
not disclcsed. 


DAY 

Thanksgiving Day will 
9, it 
was anncunced in proclamation 
published in an extra edition of the 
Thanksgiving Day 


THANKSGIVING 
OTTAWA. 


a 


Canada Gazette. 
is one of the six statutory holidays 
which the government has recom 
mended be generally observed. 


Ye af 


—R.C.A.F, Photo 


of the 


Five Hundred 
‘Nazi U-Boats 


Sunk 


LONDON 


By Allies 


More than 500 German 
submarines have sunk the 
Allies since of the it 
was reported in a joint Anglo-Ametri 
can statement issued under 


been by 


the start war 


authority 


of Prime Minister Churchill] and 
President Roosevelt, the statement 
said Nazi U-boats were “ineffective 
during July, a month which has been 
80 important for the success of con- 
tinental operations.” 

The nt statement follows The 
number of German U-boats sunk dur 
ing the war now exceeds 500 It is 
therefore understandable that the 
U boats still operating are CX- 


tremely cautious. Their efforts have 
been ineffective during July, a month 


Which has been so important for the 


success of continental operations 

“The number of U-boats destroyed 
has been substantially greater than 
the number of merchant ships sunk 
Seventeen U-boats have been sunk 
| while attempting to interfere with 
}our cross-channel traffic since the 
first landing of the army of libera 
tion. 

“The U-boat fleet is still of im- 
pressi size Nevertheless the U- 


boats remain the hunted rather than 
the hunters. They have been attacked 


from the Arctic to the Indian ocean, 
aircraft playing a great part with 
the surface forces This pressure 
will be maintained until all chances 
of revival of the U-boat campaign 
are killed, whatever may be the new 
devices and methods developed by 


the enemy. 

“The 
tinue to be grossly exaggerated. For 
instance, their for June, the 
latest month for which complete fig- 


Nazi claims of sinkings con- 
claim 


ures available, 


ation of 1,000 per cent.” 


Armor Plated 
Lorries Were 
Very Effective 


| pene 
| 


are was an exagger- 


WITH THE CANADIAN FIRST 
ARMY.-—The big bombers faded 
away in the dark and streams of 
colored tracer shells spurted across 
No-man’'s land. Then Canadians and 
United Kingdom troops rolled out 
their secret weapons—-giant, armor- 
plated lorries jam-packed with as- 


sault infantry. The big break-through 


was on. 


Down highways marked off on 
either side by streaks of brilliant 
‘tracers, the armored lorries smashed 
through the enemy lines, unloading 
their cargoes of tough fighting men 
deep inside the German positions to 
{rip and disorganize the foe 

Engineers had been busy for days 
preparing the lorries and they came 
as a complete surprise to the Ger 
mans. A_ surprise also was the 
| method of guiding them by tracers 


las Pathfinders guide the big bombers 
lin the air 

| The lorries followed the first wave 
lof tanks. They up to the 
| battlefront directly from the machine 


swept 


shops where they had been fitted 
with special armor, paused to take 
on their loads of infantrymen and 
then rolled on across the bomb 
pocket pathway carved by the bomb- 
ers which had just dropped 6,000 


tons in the biggest tactical bombing 


of the war 


arrives on his recent visit to the Royal Canadian Air Force in Normandy. armored 
Mr. Churchill has just alighted from the Fiesler Storch which carried him 


to and from France, 


The plane, a German make, was captured in Italy the lorries 
and is normally used by Air Vice Marshal Harry Broadhurst, D.S.O., D.F.C., tion before this battle 


A.V.M. Broad- 


accounts of the fine job the R.C.A.F. fighters are doing in Normandy, 


The Prime Minister 


Troops back from the fighting 
said the armored lorries were a 
| “miracle idea permitting deep pene 
tration by large bodies of fantry 
lalmost without casualties 
| After the irmol had broken 
|} through, wave on wave of infantry 
|followed = afoot Clambering over 
}bomb and shell-torn fields and hy 
| passing ruined villages in which 
pockets of Germans resisted fierce!) 

The troops were enthusiastic about 
the engineer who worked 14 hours 
a day for two days to complete the 
armor-plating of the lorries after the 
decision was made to use them. Four 
vehicles wert ynverted as an exper 
jment under supervision of specialists 
from 12 different British and Cana 
dian electrical and mechanical en- 
gineers’ shops to begin with. They 
proved so successful that a great 

of the vehicles was rdcred 

New engines arrived for some of 

just in time for installa- 
|; Stoke-on-Kent is England's fog 
of 


| fog in one six-month period. 


Bakers In Battle Dress Are 
Doing A Splendid Job In 
Providing Food For The Army 


"Pro fill a man’s stomach when he’s a civilian is a comparatively simple 
matter. What he chooses to put into it, and the consequent effect upon 

his health, is his own business, But when that same stomach gets tucked 
into a battledress, its way of life becomes the full-time concern of an entire 
Army department. Hundreds of lectures, scores of educational movies and 
unending research by nutritional experts are directed towards its welfare. 
To provide it with the kind of food, - —— 


Receives Promotion 


Albert A. Gardiner Now General 
Passenger Traffic Manager Of 
Canadian Nat’onal Railways 


Plan For or ae Australian Tr oops Construct 


Guidance And Tolerance Will 
Needed On Men Returning 
From Overseas 
“Rehabilitation of the ex-service- 
man goes far beyond provision of 
| federal aid and will involve careful 
| planning and great tolerance on the 
|part of man,” Stanley E. Caldwell, 
director of the industrial division, 
| Health League of Canada, states in 
| the League's August bulletin to in- 
dustry. 

In an article entitled, “When 
| Johnny Comes Back to Work”, Mr. 
| Caldwell states that rehabilitation of 
| the ex-serviceman is a problem of 
personal readjustment which calls for 


A Great Allied Air Base In — 
Desolate Dutch New Guinea 


NE of the many tough jobs of the war in the South Pacific was the 
construction of a great Allied air base in the swamps of Dutch New 


Guinea. 


Early in the New Guinea campaign, small garrisons of Nether- 


lands East Indies troops manned isolated outposts in this area, with the 


support of small detachments of Ameri 


How It Is Done 


Method Followed In Supplying News 


can troops. 

Strategic consideration demanded 
that these posts, which virtually 
guarded the approaches to Torres 
Straits, should be consolidated. In 


values that beget vitality and fitness, H 

thousands of trained men in camps! Last Frontier 

‘ ver Cans r | 

all over Canada labor long and/gieaxer Looks For Settlement Of] 
arduously to translate scientific Areas In The North 

feeding theory into three square 5 : | 


In getting these vital 
into the Canadian sol- 


meals a day 


food values 


Robert English, second secretary in| 
|the United States embassy, told the | 
Ottawa Rotary Club that the area! 


sympathetic guidance, and, in many 


relatives, friends, employers and co- 
workers. 

Employers and co-workers especi- 
ally will have an important respons!- 


cases, vast tolerance on the part of | 


this operation, Australian troops 
were employed and today, seven out 
of every 10 soldiers comprising the 
force are from the country “down 
under”, 


From Allied Supreme Headquarters 

The abbreviation ASH crops into 
the news as a convenient way of re- 
ferring to Allied Supreme Head- 
quarters, and it may be interesting 


no food vehicle is more 
important than the  vitamin-rich 
bread of the Canadian Army, baked 
from “Canada Approved” flour by 
men who know the ancient art from 


dier's diet, 
. |} opened up by the Alaska highway is 


‘the “last frontier” in America, and 
{that after the war he believes that 
“aside from the findings of the tech- 
(ee nicians, there is a psychological fac- 
Recruited from all walks of life,|t°F involved pointing strongly to set- 
| i ” 
Canada's “Bakers in Battledress” ad ae in that area. 

doing a swell job. Among them! “8 American counsellor, Mr. Eng- 
vou'll Snd Master Bakers ffom some | lish was posted in Edmonton during 
of the largest baking concerns in the pslhicsae idibsngines a Re ee 

Dominion And working alongside bes bes ng hia ak 
Master Bakers men who joined up as} tr. English said “millions of men 
apprentices and won their | from North America have become 
inurels solely as result of the | 2#¢customed, during the war years, 
pens excallent training | to life in the open, to a life of danger. 
But whether Master Baker, First or | Some of these men, after the war, 
Second Class Baker or humblest will certainly have a hankering for 
helper, all have at least two I Se ara This last frontier offers 

in common. Each man is jealously | * Hew ay oe 
proud of his own baking section, and} Rhee the actual building of the 
Sau mae Heat: oP wn soldier, | 2™mous highway, Mr. English said it 
All have had basic training and ig] V8 al by Americans and Cana- 
the need arose could grab rifle, Bren| ‘ans “cheerfully, willingly co-oper- 
jating. Red tape was cast aside, 


or Tommy gun and use it with pro-|. ; 
fessional skill rigorous rules were forgotten in one 
essional s 


green 
a 


is, 


Long hours and continuous labor endeavor to get the work done. vain 
make a baker's job one of the least ericans and Canadians liked , and 
enviable in the Army. He must be | Tespected each other, they enjoyed 
A or B category to make the grade. wee on this great enter- 
Day in ¢ ay seven days a a 
yes ey ae Sites ‘sit os on| Mr. English traced the growth of 
his toes There is no such thing ag{the highway, and named four parts 
regular time off. Once the day's | f this defensive work which went 


together to make the whole as being 
first, the Alaska Highway, second 
the Canol project, third, the com- 
munications network, and fourth, the 
air bases. The most important part 
of all, he said, are the air fields and 
flight strips across northern British 
Columbia, the Yukon and 
paralleling, for the most the Alaska 
highway. ‘There has been developed 
an airway which meets military 
needs and will remain after the war 


dough is set all hands must keep on 
the go continuously until the bread 
is baked and the lIcaves safely stor- 
Only then can the baking 
and it may well be the 


ed away. 
staffs relax 
early hours of the morning. 

Nothing in civilian life can com 
pare with the rigid rules of hygiene | 
enforced among baking staffs. Each 
man must take a daily shower bath 
under the strict supervision of a re 


s sible N.C.O A thorough medi- , 

pee Nerees E .. ..|for the peacetime development of the 

cal examination every week is an af res 

: a anji. | area: Ottawa Citizen. 

inflexible rule. In spotless cleanli- 

ness, the big Army bakeries lose | ee Se eee eee 

nothing in comparison with a modern Will Be Hard Job 

hospital. What is more, the staffs - 

take unusual pride in keeping them German Troops Must Learn How To 

that way, and woe betide the back Acquire Sense Of Humor 

slider German soldiers are now to learn 
Located in various parts of Can all about how to acquire a sense of 

ida and Newfoundland, the Army’s | humor. Textbooks on the subject 


x four major bakeries provide have recently been issued to German 


t evidence of what science; troops in Norway in Mitteilungen 
ind mechanical engineering have done)}Fer Die Truppen No. 323, according 
for modern bread baking In the;}to the Swedish paper Stockholms 
shir ,utcmatie oven of each of Tidingen. They are to be used for 
these great plants enough vitamin-| material at company “pep” talks to 
packed bread is baked daily to sup-| raise morale. The introduction says: 
nly a small Canadian city “The only thing necessary to learn 
Some idea of the volume of work humor is a cheerful resolve to forget 
nay be gathered by the production personal dignity and self-education. 
figur f one of the Army's Field Humor follows the philosophy—‘it 
Rakery Sections. This bakery, which might have been worse.’ It is the! 
plic . combined Army and Air German soldier's greatest gift to 
F ree Station, and in addition, the) other people.”—Brandon Sun. 
onnel of a United States 
uir and army station located “nen Army Bakers In Acti 
ike an average of 6,000) 
lay. Added to this is a daily Pere oe Soe ee ee 
tur t of 500 doughnuts, 300 hot eS 


parker house rolls and 600 


in any 


speed 


day’s work 


ge, and only the 


of a well trained bak 
and abbetted by the 


lern machinery makes it 

| 

the Canadian soldier | 

t fed. and most intelligently 

the most intelligent in his 

abit says Lt.-Col. Ralph 

Assistant Quartermaster Gen- 

itering & Messing) ‘no group 

has contributed more, or had 

' ob. than the unsung ‘Joes’ | 
f Army bakeries.” 

MOVED AGAIN 

} ind evacuees from Gib 

have been living in Lon-! 

1940 have been evacuated 

tl time to Northern Ireland 

lhe remained here during the blitz 

but were removed from the flying 

t no me Ac€ 
Charles Dickens was forced to go 


to work in a factory at an early age} 
because his father was imprisoned 
for debt The author was born in 
1812 and died in 1870 


The Taos Indians of New Mexico | drums. 


2, Toronto, 


wear white blankets in summer and 
red 


and blue in winter 


Alaska, } 


A. A. GARDINER 


Albert A. Gardiner has been ap-| 


| pointed to the position of general 
passenger traffic manager of the 
Canadian National Railways, it is 
‘announced by Alistair Fraser, vice- 
president in charge of traffic. He 
began his railway career 37 years 
| ago and has been assistant general 
passenger traffic manager since 1930. 
|Mr. Gardiner succeeds C. W. Johnston 
{who has retired on pension after 
| more than 50 years railroad service. 
| Born in Somerset, England, Mr. 
| Gardiner was educated for the Indian 
| Civil Service but came to Canada, 
instead of going to India, at the age 
lof 20, and immediately entered the 
{service of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
|For five years, he worked in Bona- 
jventure station as clerk, stenographer 


jand chief clerk in the district pas- | 


| senger agent's office. He later worked 
}in the vice-president’s office. As gen- 
fic, he exchanged information and 
ideas with transportation men from 
all over the world and accompanied 
many European dignitaries on tours 
of Canada. Mr. Gardiner was secre- 
tary of the English speaking sections 
of the Montreal civic committees for 
the Royal Jubilee, the Coronation and 
the Royal Visit. He met Prime Min- 


ister Churchill and his party at sea} 
to | 


and, having accompanied them 
Quebec, stayed there to superintend 
the involved rail transport arrange- 
ments of the Quebec Conference. 

Three of Mr. Gardiner’s sons have 
risen from the ranks to commissions 
in the Canadian Armed Forces over- 
seas in the present war. 

A muskrat provides about one and 
‘a half pounds of edible meat. 


{eral passenger agent, overseas traf-| 


bility, according to the author, “The 
| school boys of 1940, if they do not 
resume their duties, will go job-seek- 
}ing with characters forged in the 
jheat of battle.” 

Mr. Caldwell quotes a personnel 
manager who states, “Many of these 
lads are different from those who 
mature under the influence of civilian 
| life. Some of them are torn between 
{a need for discipline, and a-resent- 
ment of it. Others have enthusiasm 
and bold courage—a flair for taking 
a chance—which is diluted by an in- 
tense yearning for security.” 

The Johnny who left his job for 
the controls of a plane or the sights 
of a gun is apt to be a quite differ- 
}ent person after two, three or four 
years in the services,” Mr. Caldwell 
continues. “Some of these veterans 
will be sick physically or mentally.” 

The medical director of a group of 
Ontario plants is quoted as saying: 
| “They last a month or so on the job 
{and then want to do something dif- 
| ferent. I think that we should plan 
very carefully in connection with the 
|rehabilitation of workers who come 
back from the service.” 

A lot of guidance and co-opera~ 
tive effort between management and 
' supervisor and medical department 
| will be required. 


MADE INTO COATS 
Government plans are being made 
for selling surplus stocks as soon as 
|the war ends and already para- 
| chutes, no longer usable, have been 
converted into attractive-looking 
coats for barbers. 


The mechanism of the heart is so 
remarkable that scientists have been 
unable to solve the mystery of what 
regulates its beats. 


to readers to learn how the news is 
distributed to all parts of the world 
from there. 

It is no secret that General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters are “somewhere 
in London,” and he occasionally runs 
over to France to confer with General 
Montgomery and others. Not only is 
all the general staff work done there, 
but the news is given out. 

Three times a day nearly 200 cor- 
respondents from every country in 
the world except enemy nations meet 
morning, noon and night. A staff 
officer reads, and supplies copies of the 
official communique which has been 
approved by General Eisenhower. 
After that a competent officer from 
each of the three services—the army, 
navy and air force—gets up and 
elaborates on the communique as 
affecting their branches, pointing out 
on large-scale maps exactly what is 
being done. 
tions are “off the record’, but are 
intended to enable the correspond- 
ents who are to write up the story 


datelined “Allied Supreme Head- 
quarters” to understand the back- 
ground. As each officer concludes, 


he submits to questions which he may 
or may not answer according to 
whether he thinks it desirable or not. 

But that is not all. The chief 
censor attends all sessions taking 


Some of the explana- | 


In the early months of 1948, it 
was decided to establish even strong- 
er bases along this inhospitable and 
uninhabitable region of the south 
coast of New Guinea. At the mouth 
of a large river in this area, Aus- 
tralian troops were landed from shal- 
low draught barges. All stores and 
equipment had to be heaved ashore 
by hand from the barges, and racing 
tides which swept the barges down 
the river added to the difficulties, 

Construction work was begun at 
high pressure as an air strip was 
ripped through the swamp. Using 
pick and shovel and with limited 
mechanical equipment, the troops 
completed their air strip in eight 
days by working in shifts for 24 
hours a day. 

Today, this phantom forcé lives in 
one of the world’s largest swamps, 
covering tens of thousands of square 
jmiles. The highest point in the 
, whole area is only 52 feet above the 
| sea level, and one of their major 
| problems has been drainage. By 
| constant work in the swamps and 
;marshes, however, an area of 80 
{square miles hag been drained. 

In the early days of the base, 
| conditions were arduous in the ex: 
|treme. The men were continuously 
‘caked in mud and tormented by clouds 
| of mosquitos, while transport diffi- 
| culties made supplies uncertain. Con- 


notes, and he has the final say. He | ditions have improved considerably. 
may tell the correspondents not to | Stringent precautions have been tak- 
publish certain things they have been len te protect the health of the troops 
told, or to lay stress on certain fac-! and the sickness rate is even lower 
tors. As he gives reasons for doing than on the mainland. 

so, that saves a lot of misunder- 
standing. When he has finished the 
job the reporters write their stories. 
They have a great number of tele- 
phones, telegraph and cable facilities 
right at hand.—St. Thomas Times- 
Journal. 


It Tasted Sweet 


The Man Who Had A Drink At A 
Famous Fountain 

A friend of ours who visited 
|}Greece told us that he made a pil- 
|grimage to the mountain range of 
| Helicon, and there drank from the 
fountain called MHippocrene; that 
| fountain is said to have sprung up 


Old School Tie 


Recommendation Is Made Towards 


permanent establishments or in the 


~—London Sunday Express. 


| MARLBOROUGH GOES TO WAR 


vererenre | 


Here are two Canadian Army bakers plying their trade under contrasting conditions. 
Montreal (left), is taking a course in field cookery and is shown constructing an oven out of bricks, mud and oil 
At right another Army cook in one of Canada’s most modern kitchens, that at Webb Hall, District No. 
Army cooks and bakers must be able to turn out their products under any conditions they meet, in 


fleld 


on Under Contrasting Conditions 


—Canadian Army Overseas photo, 


Pte. P. J. Oliver of 


Levelling Class Distinctions 
Abolition of the monopoly of the} 
upper and middle classes at Harrow, 
Eton and other exclusive ‘‘public 
schools” of England was recommend- 
ed by a committee which has been 
investigating for the last two years 
whether those independent institutions 
should be made a part of Britain's 
general school system. 

The committee, 
Fleming, recommended that their in- 
dependence be continued but sug- 
gested that up to 25 per cent. of 
their students should be from the 
working class and the lower middle 
class. 

Expenses of these boys, whose ele- 
mentary school records would have 
to indicate they were ready to “pro- 
fit from superior education,” would 
be paid by the state. 

The committee admitted the recom- 
mendations likely would be opposed 
and said one witness had pointed out 
that the effect on working class chil- 
dren would be to make them “dis- 
tinctly unhappy and suffer from in- 
feriority complexes.” 

Similar recommendations were 
made for exclusive girls’ schools, 


| 


Rebuilding Kiev 


Thousands Of People Have Helped 
Clean Debris From Streets 

The Soviet Information Bureau 
says seven thousands boys and girls 
and some 3,000 adults are spending 
their spare time assisting in the 
restoration of the Kreshchatik, Kiev's 
famous main street. Andrei Sak- 
harov, Deputy to the Supreme Soviet 


cent. 
ruined walls appear such notice’ 


Choir” and 
the Ballet”. 
— 


headed by Lord} 


|of the Ukraine and member of the 
| Supreme Court of the Republic, has | the 
already put in 15 Sundays at this 
work, exceeding his quota by 150 per 
The wide pavements are now/Start one now! 
clean and free of debris, and on the|has directions for 9 rugs; 
mn ag | materials; pattern 
“Singers Wanted for the Dumka 
“Dancers Required for|cepted to Household Arts Depart; 


in the hoofprint of the winged horse, 
Pegasus, and whoever drinks from it 
becomes a poet, in feeling if not in 
expression. Our friend said that 
the spring was in no way remarkable, 
but its water was the sweetest he 
ever tasted. So it is with water out 
of a dipper, drunk in a field on a 
hot summer day. There are matters 
which are far above mere considera- 
tions of sanitation, — Peterborough 
Examiner. 


This Week's Needlework 


by Alice Brooke 
Rugs make the room! You make 
rugs! Even youngsters can 
work the rag rug! Woven, hooked, 
crocheted, and bralded—-all included. 
Hand-made rugs are fun to do. 
Instructions 7133 
list of 
pieces if needed. 

| To obtain this pattern send twenty, 
cents in coins (stamps cannot be acc 


ment, Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
175 McDermot Avenue E., Winnipeg, 
Man, Be sure to write plainly yous 


Alexander the Great was born in|Name, Address and Pattern Number. 


Europe, died in Asia, and was buried 
2581 ' 


im Africa. 


“Because of the slowness of the mail# 
delivery of our patterns may take « 
few days longer than usual.” 


vies duet eco « 


THH QGHRONIOLE, OARBON, ALTA, 


YOUR BREAD 
IS AMAZING 


MY YEAST 1S 
AmAz(nNG / 


PURE, DEPENDABLE 
ROYAL ENSURES 
RICH-TASTING, 
EVEN-TEXTURED, 

SWEET, DELICIOUS 

BREAD 


OUR COMPLETE 
SHORT STORY— 


The Hands Of 


Women 


By MARCIA DAUGHTREY }one of his wallets was gone. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


While Andrew studied formations 
under his magnifying glass, Myrtle 
squinted against the brilliant sunlight 
flooding The Garden Of The Gods. 
Seated in the shadow of one of the 
towering sandstone pinnacles was 
another woman, so Myrtle picked her 
way through the wild flowers and 
talus slopes to her side. 

“Isn't this a heavenly day?” she 
said by way of approach. The other | 
woman, Myrtle calculated, was ap- 
proximately her own age; her hair, 
naturally curly, was combed in soft 
Brey waves away from her forehead. 


She wore sensible shoes, and her 
wedding ring was an old-fashioned 
wide gold _ band. Married about | 


thirty years, Myrtle thought. 

The woman glanced up and smiled. 
“Colorado days are usually glorious,” 
she agreed. “My husband and I — 
he’s over there taking some colored 
pictures—are from Seattle. We have 
60 much fog at home that this abund- 
ant sunlight is like our dreams of 
the Sahara.” 

“Do you happen 
Smiths, the Roger K. Smiths, 
Seattle?"’ Myrtle asked eagerly. 

The woman considered. “No... 
I'm afraid I don’t. Do you know any 
other Seattle people?” 

Myrtle didn’t. “My husband and 
I are from Pulaski, Tennessee,” she 
said. 

“Pulaski? You must know the 
Abott Elderberry family,” the other 
suggested. “My brother married 
Abbott's sister.” 

Myrtle settled herself beside the 
woman. “Now if that isn't a co- 
incidence! My husband mentions 
Abbott Elderberry quite often.” She 
didn’t add that Andrew had tried for 


to know the 
of 


ee 


ntle way tostop 
constipation” 


“Believe me, you should try ALL-BRAN 
for constipation — if it has the same | 
cause mine had. For nothing I tried 
keeps me so re- 
gular, so gently.” 
No dosing —no 
nasty harsh pur- 
gatives. Here’s all 
you do—if your 
constipation is 
due to lack of 
“bulk” in the diet. 
Simply eat 
KELLOGG'S ALL- 
BRAN regularly, 
and drink plenty 
of water. This nutritious cereal helps 


| awful 


| then, 


years to get the Elderberry account. 
Elderberry was one of the most suc- 
cessful general contractors in the 
South, and as a permanent customer 
he would have brought steady work 
to Andrew's cabinet manufacturing 
shop. 

The women fell into easy, deeply 
feminine chatter after the opening 
skirmish to establish specific back- 
grounds. They talked about their 
children, and discovered that each 
was expecting a grandchild. Myrtle 
supplied a recipe for hollandaise with 
horseradish, and received in ex- 
change a sure-success formula for 
chocolate-mocha cake. 

It was a fascinating conversation, 
and Myrtle—in obedience to Andrew's 
call and gesture—arose reluctantly. 
“Meeting you has been a pleasant 
experience. Andrew and I are going 
on to Yellowstone, so our paths may 
cross again.” 

The woman said she and her hus- 
band had just come from Yellowstone 
and were on their way to the Carls- 
bad Caverns. “But the world is a 
narrow place—we'll see each other 
again,” she said, waving good-bye. 

“In the name of goodness, what 
were you talking about with that 
strange woman?” Andrew wanted to 
know. 

Myrtle told him brightly, un- 
daunted by his shaking head. “You 
certainly do defeat me,” he grumbled. 
“You pick up someone wherever we 
go. Asking if they know this family 
or that. Asking if they've been to 
such and such a National Park. If 
you aren’t a busybody, I never saw 
one.” 

This displeasure of Andrew's, this 
aloofness, never failed to give Myrtle 
a few unhappy moments, but it never 
deterred her from that instinctive 
offering of friendship to a strange 
woman, Despite their years of con- 
tented marriage, there were many of 
her personality traits of which An- 
drew violently disapproved. Speak- 
ing to strangers was only one. Read- 
ing the personal column in a news- 
paper was another. Exchanging 


}recipes and boasting about the chil- 


dren were others. “I suppose I'm an 
dope,” she said, borrowing 
from her son's vocabulary. 

Not until they reached the hotel 
|that night did Andrew discover that 
It had 
{contained quite a sum of money, but 
some valued keepsakes. Family pic- 
tures—two of his time-rubbed first 
place college ribbons—and absolutely 
no identification. 

“Are you sure you didn’t have a 
business card or something?” Myrtle 
breathed. 

“Not a blasted thing. I have 
thought that I should ink in my name 


and address, but I’ve never got 
around to it... .’’ A frown creased 
his forehead. “By the way, that 


wallet was in my coat pocket, and 
you were taking care of my coat.” 
“But I was so careful. The only 
time I put it down was when I was 
talking to that lovely woman 


oh, Andrew, you don’t think, ! 
But she couldn’t have. I never 
looked away for a moment.” Myrtle 


added, in all fairness, “Except when 
she pointed out her husband taking 
picture down in that meadow. Oh, 
Andrew, I can’t believe—” 

“Let's not discuss it,” said Andrew. 
‘T've warned you often enough.” 

They had been home a week when, 
at dinner, Myrtle served Andrew a 
plate on which rested the missing 
wallet. “If this is a joke, I don’t 
think much of it,” he said, but he 
was laughing. “How come?” 

“Well, darling, I was reading the 
Personals yesterday—yes, I said the 
Personals—and I found one asking 
the woman who had given a stranger 
a hollandaise sauce recipe in The 
Garden Of The Gods to get in touch 


with Mrs. Abbott Elderberry. The 
woman—her name is Mrs. Branch— 
had found the wallet after we left, 
so she thought of sending it to Mrs. 
Elderberry. Then Mrs, Elderberry 
put a note in the Personals, because 
she always reads them and _ she 
thought the owner of the wallet 
might, too. And, dear, Mrs, Elder- 
berry wants us to come over for din- 
ner Saturday night!” 

She added, “I dd hope you like Mr, 
Elderberry, because Mrs, Elderberry 
and I are good friends already. But 
it’s so much eat.er for women | 
to establish unfrstanding than it is| 
for men. Sometimes I think the 
hands of women could unite the 


world,” 


A YOUNG VETERAN 

With 31 bombing missions over 
Europe to his credit, war veteran 
Sgt. Desales Glover—aged 16—is 
home in Pittsburgh, discharged front 
the army when his officers learned 
he had enlisted at the age of 14. He 
reached Britain in January with the 
U.S, 8th Air Force, and won the Dis- 


to produce smooth-working “bulk”, and 
prepare, wastes for easy elimination. 
‘ou’ll like the happy relief so much 


you'll want to stay re . Eat tasty, 


toasty ALL-BRAN daily, Grocers have 
it in 2 handy sizes. Made by Kellogg’s 
in London, Canada. 


tinguished Flying Cross, the Air 
Medal with four oak leaf clusters 
and the Purple Heart. 


A pigeon's flying muscles repre- 
sent one-half of its weight. 


| _Sixth Winner V.C. | 


The F. T. Peters, a 


late Capt. 
Canadian and native of Prince Ed- 


ward Island, who served with the 
Royal navy, has been awarded the 
V.C., making him the sixth Canadian 
to be so honored. He earned the 
award by forcing a boom at Oran 
during the North African landings 
in November, 1942. He was the only 
survivor. His death occurred later 
when his plane crashed into the sea. 


Chinese Industry 


A Prosperous China Will Be A 

Necessary Condition Of Peace 

In The East 

Dr. H. H. Kung, vice-president of 
the executive Yuan 
finance in the Chinese government, 
said that China is undergoing an in- 
dustrial revolution even while the war 
is going on and expressed hope that in 
the post-war period the United 
States would play a much larger part 
in its economic development. 

Dr. Kung spoke at a dinner given 
in his honor by the, China-~American 
Council of Commerce and Industry. 

“In the post-war world which is 
now rapidly emerging,” he said, “a 
prosperous China will not only be 
a good market, but also will be a 
necessary condition for the main- 
tenance of peace in the Far East.” 


SMILE AWHILE 


Post-War 
And The Farmer 


By T. J. HARRISON 
(Note—This fs the third of a 
of comments by well-known prairte 
authorities, writing expressly for the 


series 


and minister of | 


Weekly Press of Western Canada). 


“Tom, I'm sold on 
tion.” 

This curt all-meaning 
was flung at me by a 
Western Manitoba during recent | 
visit to his farm, And without wait- 
ing for a reply he pointed to a near-| 
by field, adding, “See those long nar 
row trenches, gulleying 
they call it. That's all come in my | 
lifetime. Over on the far side of | 
the section where that large field is 
hilly, the top of the hills are now} 


soil conserva- 


statement 
farmer in 


shcestring 


white and all the silt has been| 
washed down into the hollows. I get) 
good ylelds from the lowlands but 


hardly anything grows on the higher 
grounds that show this’ deterlor- 
ation.” 

‘I'm not a technical man but I'm} 
practical enough to know that my! 
land is taking a licking and unless 
something is done to remedy It, it's! 
not going to be able to support me 
and my family. My father always 
got good crops from almost every 
section of the farm. We didn’t know 
what erosion was in those days but 


I guess it was going.on unnoticed by 
most of us farmers until the experts 
put us wise.” 

In the next breath he put 
the spot by asking how many farm- 
ers in Western Canada practise soil 
conservation. I told him TI could 
not answer his question but agreed 
with him that they were far too few 
in number. I did indicate, however, 
that more and more farmers 
taking a keener interest in soil and 
water conservation practices, al 
though some still reluctant 
to take the matter seriously. I was 
going to cite instances 
where this work immediate 
need but this was not necessary. He 
had plenty of and 
| readily recognized it. 

He went on to say how he was go 
ing to seek expert advice and men- 
tioned the P.F.R.A., Professor 
Ellis of the University of Manitoba, 
and the men who do similar work 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. | 

“IT don’t know what they'll tell 
me to do, but if it’s at all possible 
and not too costly over a period of | 


me on 


are 


appear 


numerous 


was an 


visible evidence 


Joe 


cntatemaaiiaatinnens | 7oRXs, I'm going to see that I save 


“When your son has completed 
his studies, what will he be?” 


“Oh, about 78 years of age, I 
should think.” 
s . e e 


Customer—My watch won't run, 
I'm afraid I made a mistake when 
I dropped it. 

Jeweller (examining watch) 
You made two mistakes; the sec- 


ond one was when you picked it up. 
se . s 


“Mother, do people ever get 
punished for telling the truth?” 
asked little Willie. 

“No, dear, of course not,” was the 
reply. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” answered Willie, “I’ve 
just taken the last three tarts 


from the pantry.” 
’ s s 


‘I hear you and your wife had 
a few words.” 

“And I still have mine, I never 
had a chance to use them.” 


. . . 
“Were you annoyed because I 
sharpened my pencil with your 


razor?” asked his wife. 

“I was annoyed twice,” replied 
the candid husband. “Once when 
I tried to shave with the razor, 
and again when I tried to write 
with the pencil.” 


. ” 
Doctor — Well, 
your husband needs 
-rest from worry. 
Lady—But, doctor, he simply re- 
fuses to listen to me. 
Doctor An excellent 


madam, an excellent start. 
s . . . 


A commercial traveller got held 
up in the Orkney Islands on 
account of bad storms and sent a 
telegram to his firm in Aberdeen 


s . 
madam, what 


is absolute 


start, 


saying: “Maroonsd by storm, 
Wire instructions.” 
The reply came back: “Start 


summer holidays as from yester- 
day.” 
7 . * . 

“You don’t make very good music 
with that instrument,” said a by- 
stander to the man with the bass 
drum as the band ceased to play. 

“No,” admitted the drum- 
pounder, “I know I don't; but I 


drown a heap of bad music,” 
s ° * ° 


He (on the telephone)—Hello, 
dear. How about us having din- 
ner together this evening? 

She—I would love it. 

He—Well, tell your mother I'll be 
over about 7 o'clock, 2681 


|to be planned now over a period of 


| final analysis.” 


| conditions 


my soil.” 
“That’s what 
of my wartime savings are going to 
be used for as scon as I can get the 
help, labour and advice to carry out} 
the project. It’s going to be a 
mighty tough job to try and restore 
the soil to the condition in which T} 
first remember it,” he “But | 
I'm certainly going to try.” | 
This farmer pointed out to me that 
he was in little better position 
with respect to equipment and 
buildings than some of his neighbors. 


a large percentage | 


asserted. 


a 


He didn’t beast but describing it 
as a piece of luck. He had bought 
a new tractor and combine along 
with one or two other pieces of 
farm machinery prior to the out- 
break of war. His buildings were a 
little newer than most of those in 


the community. 

He didn’t suggest that he wouldn't 
have to make repairs to his build 
ings and buy new machinery, but he, 
pointed out that his own expendi- 
ture for these requirements would 
probably be relatively small. 

“That's why,” he continued, “TH | 
have most of my wartime savings 
available for soil conservation work 
and it’s not all going to be spent at} 
I understand this has 


once because 
years to be wholly successful in the 


I left the farm shortly after, doing | 
more thinking on this particular 


|subject than I had done for a long | 
| 


time. Here in my opinion was one 


! : 
of those many farmers to be admired 


|who are sanely and systematically 
mapping out their varied post-war 
projects today so that they can 


start this work as soon as post-war 
warrant, 

I tried to visualize how many 
things could be with wartime 
savings to improve living conditions 
and other factors affecting farm life. 
I realized they were numerous and 
tried to decide which would bring 
the greatest benefits, but I recog 
nized that farmers have more 
than one to with in 


done 


some 


problem cope 


| post-war planning and spending and | 


the most urgent requirement would 
have to come first. 
As I continued my journey 1| 


couldn't ignore the sane reasoning | 
of my farmer friend. The heavy 
June rains in that part of the pro-| 
vince this year had left their mark, 
further emphasizing the need of soil | 
oonservation, I asked myself how| 


| 


| tional 


Quality Guaranteed 


‘SALADA 


TEA 


2 s ea 
Pte. E. J. Pinay 
Lorlie, Sask. 


*te. W. Yurkow sl 
Watson, Sask. 


ed Gr ama 
at Pte. RK. BE. Makelk 
Weyburn, Sask. 


These three were part of the first Canadian parachute assault infantry- 


men who went down through the 


vasion of Europe 


root 
way for the now famous 6th Airborne Diy 


of France near Caen, leading the 


ion in opening the Allied in- 


Canadian Army overseas photos 


Speaking Of Snakes ; Cannot Bomb Oceans 


Pythons Have A Price Ceiling In 
Australia 


Even pythons have a price ceiling 


in Australia At a zoo conference 
recently, the first ever held in Aus- 
tralia, the price for pythons was 
fixed at £1 a foot. For smaller 
varieties of venomous snakes the 


price was fixed at 5s. a foot. Dele- 
gates from all zoos on Australia, 
including the Melbourne aquarium, 


attended the conference. They stated 


officially that the voluntary price- 
fixing for animals was an import 
ant matter decided upon. In future 
there will be no bidding by zoo 
against zoo. 

The conference’ recognized that 
there will be “a wild scramble” to 
Africa and South America from all 


over the world for zoo animals after 
the war. Right now there is a short 
age of jungle animals. Conference 
secretary, H. B. Brown, said, ‘We're 
practically out of zebras, there's only 
an occasional hippo, and only 
rhino remains.” 


one 


ES 


GOLDEN POPOVERS 
(A real butter saver) 
1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
‘4, teaspoon salt 
7, cup milk 
2 eggs 
‘9 teaspoon melted fat (optional) 
Sift flour; measure. Sift together 
with salt into bowl. Add milk grad- 
ually, beating constantly with spoon. 
Beat eggs very thick; add to smooth 
batter. Add melted fat. Beat mix 


SELECTED= 


RECIP 


———E7E 


ture vigorously with rotary hand or | 


electric beater for at least two min- 
utes. Grease sizMing hot muffin tins 
or heavy pyrex cups and fill at once 


(*g full) with popover batter. Bake 
in hot oven (450 degrees F.) for 25 


minutes, then reduce heat to 350 de- 
grees F. and bake 10 to 15 minutes 


longer. Yield: 8 to 9 medium pop 
overs, Serve hot with salad or! 
other suitable luncheon or supper 
dish. 


Whole Wheat or Graham Popovers 


Command Of Seas Gives Any Nation 
The Upper Hand 


A. J. McWhinnie, in BBC War Re 
view, says “The only real_-the only 
dependable—-interior lines are the 
sea-lanes. You can bomb and batter 
roads and railways until they are at 
any rate temporarily unusable. But 
you can't blow up the oceans. Un 


less you command the seas yourself 
you cannot 


bringing in by sea more troops, arms, 


stop your enemies from 


in 
overland 


and ammunition a day than you 
can bring in Look 
back at the North African campaign 
Rommel’s men with only 200 miles of 
the Bri- 
miles by 
taken 
voyage in 
the Axis 


weeks 


sea to cross were beaten by 
brought 12,000 
and materials were 
that long 12,000-mile 
such vast quantities that 
forces were overwhelmed.” 


This Week's Pattern 


tish troops 


Men 


sea 


on 


ADAMS 
fresh, 


ANNE 


Look pretty, cool, in this 


Replace the 1 cup sifted all-purpose frock, Pattern 4843, with just a hint 


|flour in above recipe with 44 cup 
sifted all-purpose flour and 4% cup 
unsifted whole wheat or graham 
flour, 


NUTRITIONAL LABORATORY 

The Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture developing a 
laboratory cover research 
problems of nutrition in the West In- 
dies, through Dr. John Duckworth, 


is 


to 


Senior lecturer in animal husbandry 


and former lecturer at the medical 
school of Aberdeen University. 


LIKED LEMONADE 
Lemonade was a favorite beverage 
of the Mongol ap- 
pointed a special high rank official to 
prepare the drink, which was believed 


emperors, who 


to have curative 


—————————— 


powers 


farmers to 


advantageously 


many are planning use 
their in 


post-war years as this one had vol 


savings as 


untarily outlined 


nutri- | 


| 


of sleeves, lovely airy neckline, and 
easy side-button closing 

Pattern 4843 is available in misses’ 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Size 
16 takes 344 yards 35-inch material; 
4% yards ric-rac, 

Send twenty cents in coins 
(stamps cannot be accepted) for this 
pattern Write plainly Size, Name, 
Address and Style Number and send 


(20c) 


orders to the Anne Adams Pattern 
Dept., Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
175 McDermot Ave. E., Winnipeg, 
Man. cause of the slowness of 
the mails delivery of our patterns 
may take a few days longer than 
usual,” 
CHIEF WAS SURE 

One Solomons island native chief, 
says Cmdr Myron W.. Graybill, 
U.S.N ; positive the Japanese force 
that occupied his domain had a wo- 
man with them Graybill said he 
asked the chief how he could be so 
sure and was told; “I ate her.” 

Canada has an estimated 3,500,000 
industrial workers, according to a 


1944 survey 


MACDONALD’'S 
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in the Canadian wheat policy for the 
1944-45 crop year, The price of wheat 
will be maintained at $1.25 a bushel, 
basis 1 Northern at the terminal, The 
price of oats is still held under a 
ceiling of 51% cents and barley at 
64 8-4 cents, In addition, equalization 
payments will be made at the rate of 
10 cents a bushel on oats and 15 cents 
a bushel on barley, These payments 
will be obtained from premiums rea- 
lized through the sale of coarse grains 
to the United States, The price of flax 
is $2.75 a bushel for No, 1 Canadian 
Western (the highest grade), This is 
5 cents over the price 


GENERAL DRAYING — 


COAL HAULING 


an increase of 
prevailing last crop year, 

To arrive at the net price received 
by a farmer for his wheat at country 
points freight and handling charges 
should be deducted from the $1.25 a 
bushel for 1 Northern, The freight 
rate from Calgary to Vancouver is 12 
cents a bushel for wheat and handling 
$-4 cents. Thus a farmer 
$1.09 3-4 for 1 Northern 


CHAS. PATTISON 


charges are 
would receive 


§. F. TORRANCE 


wheat delivered at Calgary, Grades 
Real Estate—Insurance below 1 Northern, of course, bring 
lesser prices, 


This year no bonuses are being paid 
for wheat acreage reduction as was 
done in 1941, 1942 and 1948, 

The wheat carry-over is tentatively 
estimated at 340 million bushels as at 


3 Houses For Sale 


Farm Listings Wanted August Ist, 1944, Estimates on the 
: new prairie crop have ranged from 
100 million to 500 million, Tt will pro- 


bably be closer to theh former figure 
than the latter.—Alta, Wheat Pool. 


CARBON HOTEL CEILING PRICE ON HONEY 
FRANK STOCKL, Proprietor 
@ 1 
COMFORTABLE 
ROOMS 
e 


FULLY LICENSED 


WRIGHT & BOESE 
— AUCTIONEERS — 
Country Sales a Specialty 
PHONE: R1213 

Swalwell ioiniakadepiciactnats 
= REV, R.R. HINCHEY, minister 


FREUDENTAL BAPTIST CHURCH 
E. S. Fenske, Minister 


All extracted honey, regardless of 
size or style of container, is governed 
by a price ceiling, Reminding con- 
}sumers that a ceiling price of 15 
cents per pound and a ration value 
of one coupon per two pounds has 
been set on bulk honey, the Wartime 
Trade Board seeks to 
misunderstanding which 


and 
any 


| Prices 
clarify 


CARD OF THANKS 
We wish to thank our many friends 
for their kind sympathy shown at the 
time our our recent bereavement, 
MR, and MRS, JAS. BACON 
AND FAMILY 


PHONE: 19 UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


Carbon 


CARBON: 
Preaching Service i 
Sunday School 
GARRETT SCHOOL: 
Preaching Service ........0.. 3:00 p.m 
IRRICANA: 
Preaching Service 7:30 p.m 


ALL ARE WELCOME 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 
Freudental Church: 
10:00-11:00 a.m, ............Sunday School 
11:00-12:00 a.m, ........ Worship Service 
Zion Church: 

. Sunday School 


. Worship Service 


10:00-11:00 a.m. 
11:00-12:00 p.m, 

OUR INVITATION: 
To all who mourn and need comfort— 
to all who are weary and need rest- 
to all who are friendless and wish 
friendship—to all who pray and to all 
who do not, but ought—to all who sin 
and need a Saviour, and to whosoever 
will—these churches open wide their 
doors and in the name of Jesus, the 
Lord say: WELCOME ! 


Feel Weak, Worn, Old? 


Want Normal Pep, Vim, Vitality ? 
kr haust k 


wh, 69 
t. old? 


trodue ¢ 
@ale at all good 


| J. GABLEHOUSE 


AUCTIONEER 


THE BETHEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
IN CARBON 


Sunday School .. 10:00 a.m. | 

Morning Service 11:00 a.m. | Am now booking fall 
y Service 730 rs ‘ 

Evening $ ore io somone sd p.m, | and Winter Sales 
OUR INVITATION: Psalm 95:6 | 

O come, let us worship and bow down: | WOULD BE GLAD TO ADD 

let us kneel before the Lord our Maker YOUR NAME TO MY LIST 


REV. E, RIEMER, pastor | 


Which Is Right? 


The man who spends or plans 
to spend his wages to meet his 
needs—then invests the surplus 
in War Savings Certificates— 


Or the man who decides what 
he must invest in Canada’s war 
first, then gets along on the rest? 


There is a right decision here 
for every Canadian, If Hitler 
could see the light in the eyes 
of those who have decided the 
right way... he’d know where 
his defeat began. 

WHAT’S YOUR DECISION ? 

Buy... 


War Savings Stamps 
Every Week! 


Space Donated by the 
BREWING INDUSTRY OF ALBERTA 


There is not a great deal of change | 


Men, Women Over 40 


THE CHRONICLE, CARBON, ALTA. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


PHRSONALOGRAPHS 


Mona McKibbin is visiting at Ed- 
monton with Mr, and Mrs. Bruce 
Ramsay and family, 


Don Cressman of the RCAF, sta- 
tioned at Claresholm, visited it town 
for a few days last week with his bro- 
ther Claude, and Mrs, Cressman, 


Donna Davidson of Drumheller is 
visiting relatives in town this week, 


Wm, Oliphant, RCNVR, Vancouver, 
arrived in Carbon last week to spend 
a furlough here with his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs, S.F, Torrance were in 
Edmonton last week visiting with 
their daughter, Marion, 


Cliff Cline of the RCAF, who has 
been in eastern Canada, has been 
transferred to Calgary and came out 
Saturday to spend a two weeks fur- 
lough with his wife. Mr, and Mrs, 
Cline left Tuesday for a motor trip 
to Lacombe and on to Banff, 


Mr, C.H, Nash and Meridel Friesen 
left Sunday for Stettler, Meridel hav- 
ing spent the past couple of weeks in 
town with her grandparents, 


The painters were out recently from | 
Calgary and painted the woodwork at 
the Carbon school. | 

Mrs, Martin Laing has had her 
house moved on to the new founda- 
tion south of the RCMP barracks. | 
a | 

Miss Annabelle Ramsay R.N., mat- | 
ron of the Con hospital at Yellowknife | 
N.W.T. visited at the Rouleau home} 
Sunday and Monday, 


Miss Cessia Jurkiewicz spent Sun- 
day in Calgary. 


Miss Kathleen Reid returned Sun- 
day to her home in Calgary after vi- 
siting with Mr, and Mrs, F, Emery. | 


Isador Guttman was a Calgary vi- 
sitor Sunday, 


John Atkinson Sr, has purchased 
the residence of Mrs. M.J. Elliott in 


town, Mrs, Elliott expects to leave for | 
| Mr, Hugh Isaac conducted the service,! The bobcats yell, the coyotes equall, | 


the coast to reside, 


Mrs. Greenan accompanied Mr, 
Greenan and Noreen to Carbon last 
week end and renewed old acquaint- 
ances in town, 


Wm. Ross was a Calgary visitor on 
Sunday, 


There will be a special flower ser- 
vice at Garrett next Sunday at 3 p.m. 
You are invited to come and bring 
your flowers, 


Miss Dorothy Mortimer returned to 
Calgary Sunday after visiting with 
Dr, and Mrs, McFarlane, 


Miss Mary Currie who has spent 
the past two years at the Pacific 
Coast, is visiting with her parents, 
Mr, and Mrs, J.B, Currie, 


Rev, E, Riemer of Bethel Baptist 
Church will be guest preacher at the 
Carbon United Church at 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday, September 3rd, The Bethel 
choir will provide special music, A 
good attendance is requested, 


Mrs. A.F, McKibbin spent a few 
days in Calgary, going in Saturday. 
and 


Henry Stockl spent Monday 


Tuesday in Edmonton, 


A Baptismal service was held by 
the Freudental Baptist Church at the 
creck on Sunday afternoon, August 27 
when six members were baptised. 
After baptism they were received into 
fellowship of the Church, 


Rev, E.S, Fenske will conduct ser- 
vices at Craigmyle on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3rd, 


Monday, September 4th is Labor 
Day and a public holiday, All places 
of business in town will be closed. 


Mr. and Mrs, Jas, Bacon of*Hesketh 
received the sad news recently that 
their son, James, of the Canadian 
Army, had been killed in action over- 
seas, 


day morning, Aug, 27th at the Angli- 
can church, Carbon, for the late Jas. 
Bacon, and a large crowd attended. 


A memorial service was held Sun-|Oh Ration Board, oh Ration Board, 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


JACKETS, WINDBREAKERS, OVERALLS, 
WORK PANTS, UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS, 


SOCKS, WORK SHOES, GLOVES, ETC. 
Buy At Home and See What You are Getting 


e 
THE CARBON TRADING COMPANY 


1. Guttman, prop. $H Carbon, Alberta 


ALBERTA GOVERNMENT 


LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE 


IS A SOCIAL SERVICE—NOT FOR PROFIT, 
BUT TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


Call in and ask the Agent for details of plan 


W. A. BRAISHER 
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We can’t all be in the front line, 
but we can 
Serve By Saving and Buying 


War Savings Certificates 


0 C0 C0 SOC 0 0 C0 0 0 CC OC OC C0 


oc oc poco Oo, 


~ 


No more the noble stag dies, 
'The farmers use up all their shells 
To shoot the bloody magpies, 

I might outdo the coyotes yell 
Oh damn and blast it all, Perhaps if I were drunk, 

Why do you cut my amo hoard I might do that, but how the hell 
So pitifully small, | Can I outstink a skunk, 


HOW A HUNTER FEELS 
ABOUT SHELL RATIONING 


—Exchange 


P(e 


7.30 p.in., E.D.T, 


LISTEN TO "IN THE SPOTLIGHT” 
RADIO PROGRAMME EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 


Ever walk into an auction and find yourself getting 
excited and wanting to bid...a victim of “auction fever’? Wartime 
conditions can breed “auction fever” if we let them. Everything is in 
short supply. Many more people are able to bid. 

But... if prices are bid up... all our dollars will lose some 
of their value. Even necessities could get out of reach. 


> What use is more money, if living costs go up still higher. 


> What good are higher returns to business, if they are 
offset by higher costs. 


> What does the farmer gain if higher farm prices lead to 
depression and low prices later. 


We cannot continue a full war effort and prepare to meet ‘ 
the problems of the post-war period unless we maintain a stable and cl 4 
reasonable price level now. 


DON'T BID AGAINST YOURSELF -— DIG IN AND HOLD! fa 


This is one of a series being issued by the Government of 
Canada to emphasize the importance of preventing further 
increases in the cost of living now and deflation later, 


? 
PRICES, 


1944 
PRICES, 
WAGES, 


1939 
PRICES, 
WAGES, 

COSTS, 


